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TOTIS VIRIBUS 


Since our founding in 1855, Will & Baumer has 
worked unceasingly to supply the Church with 
candles of the highest quality. Every resource at 
our command—untiring laboratory research, experi- 
enced craftsmanship—has been devoted to making 
a better product . . . suited in every respect to the 
high purpose for which it is intended. 

Latest Will & Baumer improvement is the New 
Style Sanctolite, now being introduced to the Clergy. 
A scientifically-designed 7-day Sanctuary Light that 
burns steadier — and longer — it conforms to the 


high standards of quality and value in- 
herent in every Will & Baumer product. 


WG é Baumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 
THE PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 


IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF FINE CANDLE MAKING 
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Correspondence 





Bookseller’s Plaint 


Eprror: Your comment (Am. 10/8, p. 31) 
censuring the Christian Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation for accepting advertising for anti- 
Catholic books in their official magazine is 
well deserved. However, Catholic book re- 
tailers can learn a great deal from that or- 
ganization, which caters only to the funda- 
mentalist section of Protestantism and, 
though only five years old, has 400 mem- 
bers who turn out 800 strong for a con- 
vention. 

In contrast, there are not 50 “honest to 
goodness” Catholic bookstores in this coun- 
try. Most of the “book departments” of the 
Church goods stores are quite small and 
are not giving proper service. 

In my opinion the trouble is entirely due 

to the vicious discount system that makes 
such departments operate at a distinct loss. 
Priests, schools, convents, etc., are circu- 
larized by a few mail-order houses operat- 
ing without showrooms and giving dis- 
counts that the retailer cannot afford. An 
enormous portion of the buying by clergy 
and institutions goes to these mail-order 
houses, so that the local dealer cannot work 
up any volume of business, cannot assign 
even one clerk to read the book reviews, 
buy stock properly and give efficient ser- 
VICE... 
Protestant bookstores generally give no 
discount to their clergy and hence keep 
more local outlets in existence. They are 
thus achieving a much larger distribution 
of their literature. . 


Appress WITHHELD Rep INk 


Function of Junior Colleges 


Eprror: For those of us who are associated 
with the junior college, your editorial of 
Oct. 1 had obviously a pointed and chal- 
lenging significance. The compelling clar- 
ity of your argument against a “network 
of tax-supported junior colleges” needs no 
comment. 

Like other Catholic jaycees, however, 
we at Gwynedd-Mercy feel we play a defi- 
nite, if minor, role in fostering Christian 
culture, at least until the Utopian era when 
the high-school graduate will prefer The 
Idea of a University to the sports page and 
a major in the humanities to a brushing up 
of his ability to increase his finances. . . . 
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Curricular offerings parallel those of the 
first two years of four-year institutions. 
Maturer judgment, developed during 
their two years’ attendance and aided by 
personal guidance, steers about ten per 
cent of these students toward higher in- 
tellectual attainment in day or evening 
courses following their graduation. With- 
out the jaycee, the probability is that they 
would not have had any college education 
whatsoever... . Sr. Mary GREGORY 
Dean 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


Eprror: The regional accrediting agencies 
(notably the Middle States Association of 
Schools ‘and Colleges and the North Cen- 
tral Association) have demanded of junior 
colleges seeking accredited membership in 
their organizations programs of general 
and liberal education sufficiently strong to 
challenge the average and even the “bet- 
ter” student... . 
A number of Catholic junior colleges 
have demonstrated their services to higher 
education and in consequence have been 
admitted to membership in recognized ac- 
crediting associations. These colleges are 
fulfilling an important and unique function 
in the present system of Catholic education 
in this country. 
SistER TERESA ALoysE, S:P. 
Dean, Immaculata 
Junior College 

Washington, D. C. 


Spanish Labor Schools 


Eprror: It was refreshing to read Rev. 
Robert F. Harvanek, S.J.’s Letter from 
Spain (Am. 10/15). Particularly interest- 
ing to this correspondent was the news con- 
cerning Catholic labor schools. 

As far back as 1948, when the wounds 
and ravages of the war against communism 
would presumably have left only barely 
enough energy for survival and material 
reconstruction, the Bishop of Malaga fo- 
cused the attention of his own clergy and 
that of the rest of Spain on the labor prob- 
lem. A further report on this phase of Span- 
ish life, the condition of labor today in 
contrast to the situation some 15 years ago, 
might be of interest to a sizable proportion 
of America’s public. 

(Rev.) J. M-F. Manigvug, S.J. 
Worcester, Mass. 











THE 
TABLET 


(FOUNDED IN 1840) 
is different 


That is the first thing you notice. It is 
unlike any other paper in America or 
elsewhere. It is traditional—and yet 
topical. It is English—and yet European. 
It is the oldest Catholic weekly in Eng- 
land but often as up-to-date as the day 
after tomorrow. It fuses a solid historical 
sense with a modern sensitivity. Cer- 


THE 
TABLET 


is different 


Each week there are five or six full 
length feature articles on philosophy, 
the politics and the prejudices of the 
day; six or eight columns of book re- 
views; a notebook with all sorts of 
soundings in the shallower and remoter 
waters of history and gossip; a corre- 
spondence column where readers freely 
air their views and a feature called 
News, Notes and Texts which is prob- 
ably the most concise and authoritative 
survey of world-wide Catholic activity. 


A few weeks ago we offered a specimen 
copy to any reader of AMERICA who 
cared to send us a post-card. The re- 
sponse was excellent and already we 
have collected many new subscribers. 


Would you like a free specimen copy? 
Just send your name and address to:— 
The Manager, THE TABLET, 

128 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1., 
England, and it will be despatched 
without delay. 


X The Subscription rate to 
THE TABLET is $6 a year, which 
can be paid by a check drawn on 
your bank. 
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Current Comment 





RELIGION AND SCHOOLS 


Religion Going Collegiate? 


Father Gustave Weigel’s feature ar- 
ticle, “Religion is a Good Thing,” in 
this issue of AMERICA, comes to our 
readers during the celebration of “Re- 
ligious Emphasis Month” in colleges. 

Popular magazines and the daily 
press have made much of the increased 
religious activity on the campus. Re- 
ports show that some sort of formal 
nod is given to religion by 1,200 of 
the nation’s 1,900 college-level insti- 
tutions through various types of school- 
sponsored “Religious Week.” 

Three thousand student groups affili- 
ated with some religious denomination 
employ staffs of 1,200 full-time em- 
ployees. By contrast, in 1935 there 
were only 200 such employees. College 
Religion Departments report phenom- 
enal increases in attendance for religion 
courses, many of which are now offered 
for full credit. In fact, Princeton has 
begun a graduate program leading to 
the degree of Ph.D. in Religion. 

“We should not be over-optimistic, 
however,” warns Dr. Herman E. Wor- 
nom, national director of the Religious 
Education Association (545 W. 111th 
St., N.Y.C.). Commenting Oct. 25 to 
America Dr. Wornom stated: 


Although the reports are encourag- 
ing, scientific humanism and logi- 
cal positivism may still dominate 
the scene in many of our great uni- 
versities. The increase in religious 
interest should be thought of as 
providing a base camp for a very 
difficult climb ahead, rather than 
as a marked achievement in actu- 
ally scaling the peak of dominant 
secularism on the university cam- 
pus. 


We agree with Dr. Wornom: so far 
religion has gained only a toe hold in 
the total college world. 


Dirty Work at the Crossroads? 


Bewilderment continues to mount in 
Catholic educational circles as the dis- 
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criminatory make-up of many State del- 
egations to the Nov. 28-Dec. 1 White 
House Conference on Education is 
made public. Why? 

In his 1954 State of the Union mes- 
sage President Eisenhower called “for 
the most thorough, widespread and con- 
certed study that the American people 
have ever made of their educational 
problems.” At its organizational meet- 
ing the President's WHC Committee 
was at pains to explain that the scope 
of its program took in all public and 
private education. 

Through the National WHC monthly 
newsletter and an instructional booklet 
sent out to all the State organizations, 
the committee tried to make it plain 
that the White House Conference was 
interested in the education of every 
American child, no matter what type of 
school he was in. Why then, puzzled 
Catholics ask, have some State direc- 
tors, in appointing delegates to the na- 
tional conference, completely passed 
over the Catholic school systems? 


Misunderstanding or-? 


Consider, for example, the Missouri 
delegation. In drawing up his list, Hu- 
bert Wheeler, State Commissioner of 
Education, totally ignored Catholic 
school representation. Later he ex- 
plained that he wasn’t sure whether 
the national conference was supposed 
to include private as well as public 
schools. 

Commissioner Wheeler's doubts 
about the scope of the White House 
Conference were not shared, however, 
by the Education Commissioner of 
New York—a state where every fourth 
pupil attends a Catholic school. In se- 
lecting the 123 members of the N. Y. 
delegation, Dr. James E. Allen Jr., 
Commissioner of Education, named 17 
representatives of Catholic education. 

It seems clear, then, that if the vision 
of the President and the labors of the 
National Committee are thwarted, the 


blame must be laid at the door of of- 


ficials in certain States. It is no less | 


clear that this blame can scarcely be 
explained away by a plea of ignorance 
as to the scope of the White House 
Conference. The suspicion will not 
down that some State School Com- 
missioners simply refuse to grant pri- 
vate schools any equality with public 
schools. Apparently, they would like to 
blink the fact that 3.5 million Amer- 
ican youth attend Catholic schools at 
all levels. 


THE ECONOMY 


Industry in clover 


No one who follows the financial 
pages of the daily press will be sur- 
prised to learn that for business the 
present boom is not exactly profitless 
prosperity. Almost every corporation re- 
port these days speaks of soaring sales 
and, despite high taxes, of soaring prof- 
its. All this is reflected in the latest 
reading of the New York Times index 
of earnings of 667 manufacturing com- 
panies. This shows that profits for the 
first six months of this year hit a new 
all-time high. It is further confirmed 
by the latest Quarterly Financial Re- 
port issued jointly by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The FTC-SEC report estimates the 
profits before taxes of all manufacturing 


corporations at $18.7 billion for the § 


first six months of 1955. Profits after 
taxes came to $7.2 billion. This com- 
pares with $10.6 billion before taxes 
and $5.5 billion after taxes during the 
first half of 1954. 

Reflecting a larger volume of sales, 
increased productivity and __ higher 
prices, the rate of profits, whether fig- 
ured as a return on investment or asa 
percentage of sales, was significantly 
higher this year than in 1954. During 
the first quarter of the year, corpora 
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tions earned, after taxes, 11.4 per cent F 


on their stockholders’ equity. The rate f 


jumped to 13 per cent in the second 


quarter. During 1954, the figures were, 
respectively, 9.4 and 10.4 per cent. 

The report adds that all classes of 
business, small and medium as well as 
large, participated in the general pros 
perity. 
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Self-control in pricing 


The seemingly insatiable demands of 
consumers, business itself and all levels 
of government add up to the kind of 
temptation that businessmen find it 
hard to resist. When the demand for 
goods is strong and widespread, the 
urge to raise prices is almost overpower- 
ing. Only men who can take a long- 
range view of affairs and have the pub- 
lic interest at heart can resist it. 

Such thoughts as these appeared to 
be running through the collective mind 
of the Commerce Department’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Council when it met Oct. 
21 at Hot Springs, Va. The members 
of the council, who are mostly the 
heads of our biggest corporations, unani- 
mously reported to Secretary Weeks 


half of 1956 was excellent, They were 
somewhat fearful, however, of inflation, 
and expressed the hope that all seg- 
ments of business would “use restraint” 
in their pricing policies to forestall it. 

The warning is timely. Over the past 
few weeks the prices of manufactured 
goods have been edging upward. With- 
in the fortnight the newspaper indus- 
try has been seriously perturbed by ru- 
mors of a price increase in newsprint. 
There has been talk, too, that the steel 
industry intends to raise prices again— 
it tacked on a big increase last sum- 
mer—to pay for a new expansion pro- 
gram. Already the auto industry has 
put higher price tags on its 1956 
models. 

Demand for goods being what it is, 
many industries can very likely per- 





their products. They can probably make 
even more money than they are making 
now. But this is a short-run view and 
one, as the advisory council notes, that 
ignores the very real danger of inflation 
today. Some self-control is obviously 
indicated. 


Of Trees and Paper Bags 


American prodigality in the use of 
wood and pulp products has long 
amazed Europeans. Scarcity of wood 
in France means that power lines are 
carried on cement poles. British news- 
papers are thin and few. Housewives 
in Belgium and Portugal ordinarily 
must bring their own shopping bags 





that the business outlook for the first 


suade the consumer to pay more for 


to market. (Cont'd. on p. 144) 





Toward Annual Wages 


With almost all important union-management negotia- 
tions completed for this year, it is now possible to 
assess the progress made toward labor’s latest objective 
—the guaranteed annual wage. 

Since the breakthrough at Ford Motor Company last 
June, the United Auto Workers (CIO) has won sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits (SUB) from 70 em- 
ployers. The United Steelworkers (CIO), whose con- 
tracts with the steel industry allowed for reopening 
this year only on wage rates, obtained an unemploy- 
ment plan from the American and Continental Can 
Companies. The CIO Glass Workers negotiated an 
adaptation of SUB with Pittsburgh Plate Glass and 
Libbey-Owens-Ford. The CIO Maritime Union per- 
suaded East Coast shippers to set up a fund for unem- 
ployment benefits, with details to be worked out later. 
To the International Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) General Motors conceded the same plan it 
negotiated with UAW. All told, about a million workers 
are now enjoying some form of SUB. 


Inaction on Guaranteed Wage 


Up till now, the guaranteed wage campaign has been 
mostly an auto-worker show. Whether this indicates 
that guaranteed wages lack the general appeal of such 
union objectives as pensions and health insurance re- 
mains, however, to be seen. In industries which have 
little fluctuation in employment, unions are showing no 
interest in the flurry over SUB. They are already en- 
joying guaranteed wages in everything but name. In 
industries subject to severe seasonal fluctuations, unions 
are similarly disinterested, though for a totally different 
reason. In such industries, guaranteed wages seem 
impractical. 
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In some cases, on the other hand, the inactivity of 
unions on the guaranteed-wage front may be no in- 
dication of any lack of interest. Existing contracts with 
employers allowed in many cases for no bargaining 
this year on SUB. Then, too, it should not be forgotten 
that certain unions, like the AFL Machinists, showed 
little interest at first in pensions but later on eagerly 
jumped on the bandwagon. Among trade-union skeptics 
there may yet be some conversions to guaranteed 
wages. 


Future Goals 


From improvements in the original Ford SUB plan 
which unions have already won, it is possible to guess 
the course of future negotiations. Unions will strive 
to extend the wage guarantee beyond 26 weeks. They 
will aim, too, at vesting the worker’s interest in the 
SUB fund. Vesting means that on quitting his job or 
on retiring the worker will be given in a lump sum that 
part of the employer’s contribution to his SUB fund 
which he has not received in unemployment benefits. 
As most of these plans stand now, workers with con- 
siderable seniority, who are rarely laid off, may profit 
very little from them. 

It is likely, finally, that unions will try to separate 
the administration of SUB from the eligibility rules of 
State unemployment-compensation systems. Under ex- 
isting SUB plans, no employe is eligible to receive a 
payment from his employer unless he is also eligible 
for State UC. Rightly or wrongly, unions feel that some 
State administrators are much too strict in determining 
a laid-off worker's eligibility for unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits. 

BENJAMIN L, MAssE 
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The report of the 1955 Timber Re- 
sources Review of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice indicates that Americans can con- 
tinue to have individual items multi- 
wrapped at the corner supermarket. It 
appears that the nation is now growing 
each year not only as much timber as 
is removed, but one-third more than the 
total removal. This means that the tim- 
ber commercially harvested, plus the 
timber destroyed by insects, disease, 
wind and fire, is each year replaced 
and a 32-per-cent surplus harvested in 
addition. 

C. A. Gillett, managing director of 


American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., an organization which has done 
much to bring about this happy state 
of affairs, hails this as “the best forestry 
news of the century.” 

This is the first time in our history, 
incidentally, that a Government ap- 
praisal has shown timber growth to 
equal or exceed forest removal. Intel- 
ligent conservation and the coopera- 
tion of every citizen will continue to 
preserve and increase one of America’s 
richest natural treasures, which is also 
the basis of the country’s fifth-largest 
industry. 


WORLD ROUNDUP 


Gratitude of Asia 


The future of Christianity in an Asia 
shuddering under the impact of po- 
litical and economic change oftentimes 
seems so uncertain that a word of as- 
surance from an Asian Prince of the 
Church is. more than welcome. In a 
Mission Sunday sermon last Oct. 23 
at New York’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Valerian Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop 
of Bombay, did more than extol the 
work of the missionaries. He set in 
proper perspective the disturbing re- 
ports reaching this county of religious 
persecution in his native India. 

The common man of Asia, noted the 
Cardinal, is “grateful beyond measure” 
for the benefits he has received at the 
hands of the Catholic misisonaries. This 
is particularly true of the educational 
efforts of the Church, so deeply appre- 
ciated by the “enlightened public.” 
The Cardinal went on: 


ene f others are edified and im- 
pressed by the work of the nuns in 
hospitals, leper asylums, homes for 
the aged and for foundlings. They 
admire the work of our mission- 
aries in the uplift of the distressed 
and the underprivileged. This 
acknowledgment and appreciation 
must be set in bold relief so that 
the world may be ‘aware that 
the heart of the common man with 
no political or racial axe to grind is 
indeed sound and his mind un- 
prejudiced. 


Quick to admit that the Church was 
experiencing “trials in certain areas” of 
India, the Cardinal also pointed out 
that the bulk of his country’s 5 million 
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Catholics enjoy the same freedom of 
worship as the Church in America. 
That the faith will continue to prosper 
in a democratic India is our own fer- 
vent prayer. 


Farewell, Bao Dai 


South Vietnam’s Premier, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, could hardly be said to have 
been risking his political future when 
he urged the Oct. 23 plebiscite to de- 
cide between himself and absentee 
Chief of State Bao Dai. Early returns, 
giving the Premier 98.4 per cent of 
the vote, were an accurate indication of 
the esteem, or lack of it, in which the 
one-time Emperor of Annam is held by 
his people. So impressive was the vic- 
tory that both France and the United 
States recognized Mr. Diem as the new 
Chief of State before all the returns 
were in. Mr. Diem himself proclaimed 
the new Republic of South Vietnam on 
Oct. 25. 

In thus getting rid of Bao Dai, Mr. 
Diem removed the chief obstacle to the 
establishment of a strong, anti-Com- 
munist Vietnam. Not only was Bao Dai 
a symbol of absentee royalty. He was 
also the-creature of the French, having 
been installed by them in 1945 when 
their negotiations with the Communist 
Ho Chi Minh broke down. Though anx- 
ious to keep his throne, he showed 
little eagerness to fight for it. The Indo- 
China war against the Communists he 
sat out on the French Riviera. That he 
merited the scorn of his people is not 
surprising. 

























As tor Ngo Dinh Diem, for the first 
time in Indo-Chinese history a leader 
has won support through popular ref- 
erendum. The vote proves he has a 
better claim than any of the current 
pretenders to leadership in South Viet- 
nam. The first step toward represen- 
tative government has been taken. 


Word from Rome 


Last week in these pages we quoted 
some remarks from an editorial in 
Osservatore Romano in praise of Arch- 
bishop Joseph F. Rummel’s stern action 
against certain racist Catholics in the 
New Orleans Archdiocese, The full text 
of the editorial in question has now 
reached us. Besides upholding the 
Christian doctrines of human dignity 
and equality, the Vatican City daily 
adverted to specific applications in the 
American scene, both in the past and 
in the present. 

The newspaper recalled the work of 
Cardinal Gibbons in obtaining the de 
feat of Maryland bills to segregate Ne. 
groes in public transportation and to 
disfranchise them. It cited the work 
of the Catholic Interracial Council, 
“founded and directed by Fr. LaFarge, 
S.J., which assiduously protects and 
defends Negroes against racial discrimi- 
nation.” 

There may have been a time when 
Catholics could have been confused 
about the mind of the Church in re 
gard to racial segregation. That time 
is now long past. 


Saar Issue, New Phase 


For the second time in less than 
three decades the Saarlanders voted in § 
a plebiscite as they might have been § 


expected to. German by language and 
culture, they gave their ballot, when 


consulted, to those who seemed to speak F 


for Germany. The result left no doubt 
that at least they did not want the 


statute of internationalization. Under © 


the circumstances of the plebiscite, the 
result was a rebuff to French policy 
the Saar. It is no wonder, then, that 
French-supported Premier Johannes 
Hoffman resigned when the unusually 
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heavy turnout voted 423,434 against 
the statute, with only 201,975 cast in 
its favor. 

What now? Fears that the rejection 
of the Saar statute would envenom 
French-German relations have not been 
immediately verified. Perhaps the fam- 
ous French logic has come to the res- 
cue of wounded French pride. An elec- 
tion placard against the statute depicted 
a Saarland girl poised to dive into an 
empty pool labeled “Europe.” Paris 
and Bonn were urging her: “Jump in, 
the water will come later.” Why should 
the Saarlanders vote for “European 
status” when the French Assembly it- 
self killed “Europe” last year by re- 
jecting EDC? 

Many months of negotiation must 
now take place before the Saar ques- 
tion can be rephrased in more realistic 
terms. For the present the signs that 
this is possible seem good. 


Milwaukee’s Gerrymander 


The dominant party in State legis- 
latures is regularly tempted to carve up 
its congressional districts in a way cal- 
culated to deprive the opposing party 
of a seat or two. In one way or an- 
other, gerrymandering has always 
been with us, and probably always will 
be. 

Currently the Republican-controlled 
legislature in Wisconsin is attempting 
to slice off some unneeded Republican 
strength from one Milwaukee district 
and add it to the next district, where 
the race is usually close. No law is 
being violated here, for we have no 
legislation defining the size or shape 
of congressional districts. 

In political theory, of course, our 
Representatives in Congress should 
each represent an equal number of 
people. In 1950 the American Political 








Science Association recommended leg- 
islation requiring each district to be 
within 10 or 15 per cent of the average. 
(At present the 5th Ohio District rep- 
resents 166,000 and the 22nd repre- 
sents 908,000.) In 1951 Rep. Em- 
manuel Celler (D.-N. Y.) introduced 
such a bill, with provision for the 
Clerk of the House to refuse creden- 
tials of Representatives elected from 
districts too large or too small. Un- 
fortunately this bill died in committee. 
It ought to be reintroduced in the next 
session of Congress. 





The photograph reproduced in the 
article “Waterfront” in our Oct. 8 is- 
sue was one of a series of actual studies 
of pier loading taken by Ted Donald- 
son, staff photographer of the New 
York City Department of Marine and 
Aviation. 








Religion at Cincinnati Unesco Conference 


Catholic teachers are sometimes said to be too timid 
about playing a prominent role in controversial matters 
for fear of jeopardizing their reputation as Catholic 
intellectuals. This charge, if true, cannot be counted 
against Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, dean of the Graduate 
Division of Xavier University, Cincimati. From the 
very beginning he has been in the front line of Catholic 
laymen working with Unesco. Next week we find him 
acting as chairman of the committee on arrangements 
for the Fifth National Conference convened at Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 3-5, by the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco. This is less than a month after the American 
Legion so warmly urged Congress to abolish the com- 
mission and to investigate Unesco. Dr. McCoy repre- 
sents the National Catholic Educational Association on 
the commission. 


Unesco Blunders 


The indictments against Unesco have been of a nature 
to give any Catholic pause, let alone a Catholic educa- 
tor. The first of many blunders committed was Unesco’s 
choice of a notorious and militant agnostic, Julian Hux- 
ley, to be secretary general. He is now out of the pic- 
ture, but that move was for many a tip-off of the basic 
orientation of Unesco. Later incidents lent themselves 
to unfavorable interpretations. In August, 1952, for 
instance, came the allegation that Unesco opposed re- 
ligious schools and favored birth control. This was not 
true, but the awkward fact was that at seminars con- 
ducted in Europe and here under Unesco auspices 
some persons did express such views. But they spoke 
as individuals or for private organizations. Some of 
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these views found their way into the digests of the 
proceedings published later in the series, “Towards 
World Understanding.” 


Happier Omens 


The Cincinnati dean went on record at the time as 
absolving Unesco as such from these charges. Under 
the existing circumstances this testimony to the truth 
called for unusual courage. Feelings were running 
pretty high at that time. Next week at Cincinnati it 
will be easier for him. The program calls for a work- 
shop on the contribution of religion to international 
understanding. “Unesco’s constitution is premised,” says 
the prospectus, “upon the idea that moral and spiritual 
forces play an important part in the achievement of 
better human relations.” This part of the program, 
incidentally, will be led by Dean C. Joseph Nuesse of 
Catholic University, another courageous man who has 
stuck with Unesco despite difficulties. 

The workshop on religion at the Cincinnati meeting 
will be held in conjunction with a discussion guide 
being readied by the national commission on the sub- 
ject of “Moral and Spiritual Resources for International 
Cooperation.” This evidence of Unesco’s positive atti- 
tude toward religion, at least in this country, should 
strengthen Dean McCoy’s position. Whether or not he 
had any direct share in this development, it is at least 
an evolution that can win lost friends back to the 
movement for international cultural cooperation. And 
it might never have happened had he lost courage and 
dropped off in the darkest hours. 

Ropert A. GRAHAM 
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Washington Front 





There has lately been much talk, and there will be 
more, of the Wocs and the Bacs in Government. Let 
me hastily explain that, in Washington jargon, a Woc 
is one who serves in a Government post “without com- 
pensation”; and that a Bac is a member of the Business 
Advisory Council of the Department of Commerce. 

Congress has always looked upon these two speci- 
mens of bureaucrat with a jaundiced eye, and at least 
two investigating committees are examining into their 
activities, and also their political philosophy, if any. 
Some newspapers and columnists have taken up the 
hue and cry, and if any dirt is turned up, this will be 
sure to figure in 1956 campaign books. 

Yet there is nothing new about either species. Wood- 
row Wilson had Wocs working for him in World War 
I. Hoover had them, and under Franklin Roosevelt 
they became commonplace. Only, in those days, they 
were not called Wocs, but dollar-a-year men, on the 
theory that if you work for the Government at all, you 
must receive a minimum salary. Now, it seems, the law 
says you don't, but in either case, the Woc always re- 
mains on the payroll of his own company, and receives 
from it as usual his regular salary, bonuses, annuities 
and pensions. 

It is this aspect of their position that intrigues the 









Congress. A Government official recently estimated 
that there are about 2,000 Wocs in the Government 
right now. Presumably, they are working in a field 
they know best, regarding’ their own industries. Hence 
their impartiality is always suspect. A few have already 
resigned, and, of course, the turnover is great, not 
many staying beyond a year. 

As for the Business Advisory Council, that was a 
Democratic invention, under Secretary Daniel A. Roper, 
Besides, under President Eisenhower, their number js 
legion; every department and agency has at least one, 





some have as many as a dozen advisory councils. As 
their name says, they are merely advisory, are ap- 
pointive, not elected, or even approved by the Senate, 
and serve permanently or temporarily, as required. 
The use of all these extra-legal Government servants 
has always been debatable. Congress doesn’t like them, 
as a rule, and career experts in Government often feel 
they know more about the subject matters discussed 
than these outsiders. Then there is the “conflict of in- 
terest” statute, which forbids a Government agent 


interest. Since, presumably, the outside man is called 
in because he knows his own field well, there is always 
danger of conflict. Yet I have known cases where 
boards of directors were angered because their own 
man in Government leaned over backwards and gave 
favors to his competitors rather than his own company, 


taking action in a matter in which he has a call 





In any case, however, it looks as if a Democratic Con- 
gress will have a field day come January. 
WILFRID Parsons 





to enter Norway. For some time past 


Underscorings 





FR. JOHN LaFARGE, doyen of the 
AMERICA editorial staff, has been 
chosen by the Catholic Association for 
International Peace as the recipient of 
its 1955 Peace Award. The award will 
be presented at the annual CAIP ban- 
quet on Nov. 12 in Washington. Fr. 
LaFarge was one of the moving spirits 
in the founding of the CAIP in 1927. 
As Editor in Chief of America he was 
commended in 1946 by Pope Pius XII 
in a personal letter for his pronounce- 
ments on interracial justice and inter- 
national order. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO celebrated Oct. 13-16 the cen- 
tenary of its foundation with four sol- 
emn Masses: for past and present stu- 
dents and faculty; for deceased stu- 
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dents and faculty; for the religious of 
the archdiocese; and in thanksgiving 
for the blessings of the century. Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco, presided at the last solemn 
Mass. Another part of the centennial 
celebration was the dedication on Oct. 
23 of Phelan Hall, a new student dor- 
mitory on the campus. 


THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT 
is introducing a special bill in Parlia- 
ment to admit to the country Rev. Hein- 
rich Roos, S.J]., professor of philosophy 
at the University of Copenhagen. Fr. 
Roos will be admitted, reported Re- 
ligious News Service on Oct. 20, only 
for the purpose of lecturing on Kier- 
kegaard and on condition that he does 
not try to “propagate Jesuitism” and 
leaves Norway immediately after his 
lectures. In January, 1954, Fr. Roos 
was invited by the theological faculty 
of the University of Oslo to lecture in 
that city, but was refused permission 


the Government has been trying to get 
the old anti-Jesuit laws repealed (see § 
“Norway: Jesuits still not tolerated,’ 
Am. 7/3/54). 


A READING LIST for a college the ¥ 
ology course has been compiled by 
Rev. Edward Stanton, S.J., of Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. It is } 
based on evaluations by freshmen o 
the college, some 600 of whom, over 
a period of four years, read and) 
“graded” the 700 or 800 books on the f 
list (Mimeographed. 44p. 50¢). 


JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET, Spanish © 
writer and philosopher, who died in 
Madrid Oct. 18, aged 72, was recot- 
ciled to the Church, from which he 
had long been separated, shortly before § 
his death. According to an NC dispatch 
from Madrid, Dr. Ortega was attended 
on his deathbed by Rev. Felix Garcia, 
an Augustinian. C.K 
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Editorials 





Youth—Delinquency and Hope 


Catholic Youth Week (Oct. 80 to Nov. 6) is ob- 
served this year with the theme “Youth—Our Hope.” 
For our part we hope that the youth of America will be 
given the training and example they need. Our young 
people in general will become what we make them— 
respectful of law and authority, mature in accepting 
responsibility, or selfish and criminal if their training 
is warped. Our hope, then, focuses on the adults who 
are molding our youth. 


Moral Problem 


On October 20 Bishop William A. Scully of Albany 
laid bare the basic problem in the training of youth 
when he criticized the proceedings of the N. Y. State 
Committee on Youth and Delinquency: 


The problem, we believe, is essentially one of 
morality. Delinquency involves breach of duty, 
interference with the basic rights of others; it mili- 
tates against the peace and order for which men 
should strive in fulfilling their God-given purpose 
in life. 


Every large community in the nation is aware of its 
delinquency problem and studies without number are 
analyzing its complex causes. Suggested remedies point 
to expanded recreation facilities, better housing, 
psychiatric treatment, improved probation techniques 
and better detention facilities. All these are good and 
necessary in realistic solutions, but unless juvenile de- 
linquency is recognized as fundamentally a moral prob- 
lem, the facilities, techniques and treatments only add 
up to a warped view of the human person who is being 
treated. Treating the symptoms alone will not cure the 
disease. 

To recognize the moral nature of the problem is not 
to minimize, of course, the real social problem which 
delinquency reflects. The fact is that homes are broken, 
narcotics and pornography are sold, morals are under- 
mined in an organized way. When all these factors 
bombard an individual youth, a balanced Christian 
life is almost impossible to live. When a delinquent, 
youthful or adult, seriously abuses his relationship 
with others, society is forced to restrain him. But even 
here there is still the possibility that he can be made 
a useful member of society if he can be influenced 
correctly while under detention or probation. 

We face, then, a complex problem that demands in- 
struction in the moral order as well as solutions for 
social abnormalities and techniques for probation and 
detention which will lead the delinquent to accept his 
responsibilities, 

America feels that it can contribute to the solution 


of this nation-wide problem by channeling through its 
pages those programs which are being recommended 
by official commissions and professionally competent 
individuals. As our first contribution to what will be an 
intermittent series we publish below a portion of 
Bishop Scully’s remarks to the N. Y. State Commission. 
During the coming weeks we shall survey proposals 
offered by various cities and dioceses across the 
country. These programs will, it is hoped, provide a 
service to communities facing similar problems. 





Excerpts from Bishop Scully’s statement addressed 
to the N. Y. State Commission on Youth and 
Delinquency. 


“We were surprised and disappointed at last 
week’s conference to find a widespread disregard 
of moral and spiritual values and of the vital mat- 
ter of men’s proper relationship to Almighty God 
and to each other. It seems to us that many in- 
vited to the conference seemed totally unaware 
of our traditional American heritage founded upon 
belief in God and man’s responsibility to God. 

“They deprecated facts such as sin and personal 
responsibility under Almighty God—responsibility 
both on the part of the young and on the part of 
adults, particularly parents. It seemed to them 
that the solution of juvenile delinquency lies es- 
sentially in services, not in the service of God and 
obedience to law, both natural and positive. We 
do hope and trust that your Commission will give 
proper emphasis to the vital role of moral and 
spiritual values in solving the delinquency prob- 
lem which is of such great concern to us all.” 


BisHop SCULLY’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


@ Parental education and counseling services 
should be expanded, particularly through volun- 
tary agencies. 

@ Public school authorities should act on recom- 
mendations of N. Y. Board of Regents to adopt 
an educational program based on belief in and 
dependence upon Almighty God and with specific 
stress on our moral and spiritual heritage. 

@ All media of communication, such as advertis- 
ing, publishing, television and radio, should be 
invited to accept their responsibility for the crea- 
tion of a moral climate built upon sound values 
and right thinking. 

@ Family life should be strengthened so that 
the American home may be marked by stability 
and morality, that parents may accept their re- 
sponsibilities and both parents and children may 
develop respect for authority. 

@ Necessary appropriations should be made for 
the establishment of adequate auxiliary services 
in our courts, including improved probation staffs 
and modern detention facilities. 

















Merger of Japan’s Socialists 


The announcement on October 13 that Japan’s right- 
and left-wing Socialists had fused to form a single 
Socialist party was not exactly the best news in the 
world for the United States. The new party now 
controls 225 seats in the Upper and Lower Houses of 
the Diet as against the 209 held by the ruling Demo- 
crats. Since the conservative political groups, which 
have guided Japanese policy since the Occupation, 
have been no more united than were the Socialists be- 
fore their merger, the new party must be given a 
reasonably fair chance of sweeping into power. The 
prospect of dealing with a Japan which believes it can 
successfully play off the Communist against the non- 
Communist bloc is hardly rewarding for the West. 

The United States can, of course, have no quarrel 
with the type of government the Japanese people see 
fit to choose for themselves. Japanese foreign policy, 
however, touches us closely. The Japanese electorate 
will soon be called upon to choose between the neu- 
trality in the cold war advocated by the Socialists and 
the close alignment with the West supported by the 
conservative groups which have controlled Parliament 
for the last five years. The newly found strength of 
the Socialists is therefore an ominous portent for the 
future. 


Mind of the Socialists 


In their manifesto issued on October 13 the Socialists 
made it plain where they stand in the cold war. Though 
paying lip service to the need of a small and admittedly 
useless defense force, they oppose Japanese rearma- 
ment in principle. They would scrap the Japanese- 
American mutual defense pact in favor of a “settlement 
which will be concluded with the two big camps of 
the world, with due consideration to the collective- 
security system.” 

This pleasantly equivocal statement can mean only 
one thing. The Socialists seek closer ties with the 
Communist world and an end to Japan’s alignment with 
the United States. They hope that a neutral and dis- 
armed Japan will be in a position to profit from greatly 
expanded trade with Russia and Red China. 

Admittedly, the picture of a Japan standing mid- 
way between two worlds has gradually become more 
and more acceptable to many Japanese. It should not 
be forgotten that in the last general elections the 
present conservative Premier Ichiro Hatoyama won on 
a platform which stood for closer trade relations with 
the Communist bloc. That attitude, in addition to the 
fact that the neutralist-minded Socialists are now the 
most cohesive group in the Japanese Parliament, may 
add up to trouble for the conservatives when Japan 
next goes to the polls. 

The merger of the left- and right-wing Socialist 
factions, therefore, bears a lesson for the conservative 
parties, which have favored rearmament and continued 
close alignment with the United States. Though still 
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a numerical majority in Parliament, the Yoshida Lib. 
erals and the Hatoyama Democrats (the latter really 
a splinter group of the Liberal party) have steadily 
lost ground because of their inability to find unity be. 
hind a strong, dynamic leader. They could do worse 
than follow the Socialists’ example if they wish to keep 
Japan within the orbit of the free world. 


ILO and Forced Labor 


When the International Labor Organization holds its 
39th session next June in Geneva, the delegates will 
find on the agenda a proposal to condemn forced 
labor. Though this initiative is aimed at getting rid of 


one of the worst evils in the modern world, it faces a | 


dubious prospect. Oddly enough, by a strange set of 
circumstances, the blame for defeating the proposal- 
if it should be defeated—will rest not so much on the 
expected and understandable opposition of Soviet Rus. 


sia and its satellites as on the U. S. Department of 


State. This requires a little explaining. 

Our State Department is not, of course, in favor of 
slave labor. Neither has it any scruples about em. 
barrassing the Soviet Union, which, despite its pre 
tense to be the workers’ fatherland, is actually pock- 


marked with slave labor camps. The State Department 
would even agree on the propriety of ILO action © 


against slave labor. It would agree, in other words, at 
least in theory, with Secretary of Labor James Mitchell’ 
remarks at the ILO meeting last June. Said the Sec- 
retary on that occasion: 

It is particularly appropriate that action against 
forced labor be taken by the ILO, which is so 
firmly committed to the ideals of social justice and 
human betterment. 


What inhibits the State Department, and has pre- 
vented it up till now from approving action on the 
ILO proposal is what one Washington correspondent 
calls the “Bricker climate.” The reference is to Sen 
John Bricker, who led the divisive fight in the 82nd 


Congress to limit the President’s constitutional right F 


to make treaties with foreign powers. 


Law of the Land 
Though the ILO has no power over its member 


states, its decisions—called conventions—if freely ratified J 
by them, become law within their borders. If, for in § 
stance, President Eisenhower were to submit to the 
Senate in the form of a treaty an ILO convention com F 
demning forced labor, and the Senate ratified it, the F 
convention would become part of the body of Americal 


law. It would bind all our citizens. 


Actually, in the case of forced labor, an ILO com § 
vention outlawing it would not impose any obligation F 


on American citizens which they do not already have. 
The Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution a: 
ready abolishes slavery and involuntary servitude. 


The State Department is, obviously, fully aware o § 
this. But it also vividly remembers the old saw that f 
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it is better to let sleeping dogs lie. It has no wish at 
this time to give Senator Bricker and his supporters 
any excuse, no matter how implausible, to charge that 
the Administration is attempting to impose foreign 
law on free-born American citizens. It wants no repeti- 
tion of the fight over the Bricker Amendment. 

However sympathetically one approaches the State 
Department's problem, the fact remains that by bowing 
to the “Bricker climate” it is missing an excellent 
chance to expose Communist hypocrisy on a world-wide 
stage. For if the United States remains on the side- 
lines, it is unlikely that the other free countries will 
risk angering Moscow—and striking a blow for human 
dignity—at next year’s session of the ILO. 


Eternal Life or “Perpetual Care”? 


A breath of sane thinking sweeps through a review in 
Time for October 24 of a book titled The History of 
American Funeral Directing. After detailing the his- 
torical development of the U. S. “funeral parlor” and 
its financial aspects, the review concludes: 


The funeral ethic of 20th-century America makes 
the most serious attempt in history to blink the 
ultimate fact. With its primped remains and imita- 
tion-grass-carpeted graves, it sets out to pull 
death’s sting and all too often removes its sig- 
nificance, too . . . Instead of eternal life, the 
customer is more apt to be promised that in his 
final resting place he will receive, upon payment 
of a small sinking fund, “perpetual care.” 


Well said, Time. But perhaps, in this month dedicated 
in Catholic thought and liturgy to the Holy Souls, we 
may ask a further question: What is the significance 
of death? Is it eternal life? Undoubtedly. But there is 
an intermediate step, for most of mankind, before that 
eternal life can be completely entered into. 

In the fact and act of death we pay back to God the 
final token of our creaturehood, the final and irrevoc- 
able acknowledgment of our dependence, the final 
penalty for our sins. But what if death finds us still 
somewhat in arrears? Then, in God’s love and mercy, 
there is still time and place for us to wipe the slate 
clean, to be utterly purified. 

That time and place is Purgatory. But it is not a 
lonely time and place. The Holy Souls are bound close 
to us of the Church militant by all the ties of human 
love and fellowship. More, they are bound to us by the 
ties of the mystical body. There is great, marvelous 
commerce between the Church on earth, the Church 
in purgatory and the Church in heaven. 

To remember the Holy Souls, then, particularly dur- 
ing the month of November, is perhaps the finest way 
to put death—that stark and noble fact—in its proper 
perspective. No Christian can be really concerned 
about the perpetual care of his grave. Every Christian 
must be deeply concerned with the perpetual light into 
which most of us will enter through the loving expiation 
of Purgatory. 
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Archbishop Cushing 


on America 


The following comments on AMERICA were made 
October 17 by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, during his regular Monday evening 
broadcast over Station WMEX. We are publishing them 
here because many of our readers in other parts of the 
country may have had no chance to hear the arch- 
bishop’s words or to see them in print. The editors are 
grateful to His Excellency for this striking public testi- 
mony of his esteem for this Review. 


The ranks of our Catholic magazines have recently 
been improved, not by the appearance of a new periodi- 
cal, but by a complete change in the style and format 
of a periodical nearly fifty years old. This is the na- 
tional weekly magazine, AMERIcA, published in New 
York by the Jesuit Fathers. In the last few issues a new 
size of page, better print, modern setup and paper, 
have all improved the physical appearance of AMERICA 
—to keep up with the content of this distinguished and 
famous magazine. 

Like most other Catholic magazines, AMERICA does 
not have the circulation it deserves. Yet Catholics in 
the United States certainly need to read Catholic ideas. 
Catholics have at least as much interest in the affairs 
of their communities and cities, States and nation, as 
do any other citizens. Catholics are surely as much 
concerned as others with the problems of family life 
and young people, of labor unions and social organiza- 
tions. Catholics read the books distributed by the huge 
book clubs, see the movies or television shows watched 
by their fellow citizens. And for all these interests, 
Catholics need the sane and sound comment of good 
Catholic magazines like AMERICA. 

Since it appears every week, AMERica is able to keep 
up with current happenings, in news and politics and 
everyday life. It has a remarkable record for presenting 
the real Christian approach to questions of working 
people who desire justice, mothers and fathers_con- 
cerned over the education and upbringing of their 
children, citizens anxious to vote wisely and honestly as 
duty requires. We pray that the new externals of the 
magazine AMERICA may increase the numbers of its 
subscribers and readers. 

One other characteristic of this magazine is worth 
mentioning. If you read any of the secular news week- 
lies, you will notice that AMerica is one of the few 
Catholic journals with any influence upon our non- 
Catholic friends. We have innumerable Catholic maga- 
zines, many of excellent quality, but very few ever 
reach the hands of non-Catholics. AMERICA is one of 
these. Its reputation makes it welcome among those 
who need most to see the Catholic viewpoint, the 
Catholic side of the news. Any support of AMERICA is 
support of the word of Christ, trying to be heard in 
the midst of all the errors and confusion of these days. 
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Americans Believe That... 


RELIGION 


Is A GOOD THING 
GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


A theologian discusses Will Herbere’s 


new book, Protestant - Catholic - Jew 


Tue MANY NEW CHURCHES and synagogues 
being built on every side in this country, the religious 
weeks conducted in almost every large university of 
the land, the frequent professions of religious faith 
made by our political leaders, the religious advertise- 
ments in bus, subway and trolley, are all eloquent 
testimonies to an upsurge of religious interest in 
America. There may have been moments when religion 
was more intensive in the United States, but never a 
time when it was so extensive. This sheer fact has been 
recognized by all observers, American and foreign, but 
an organic study of the phenomenon was not made until 
Will Herberg studied our religious present and lec- 
tured on it over the length and breadth of the nation. 
He has now given us the results of his investigation in 
his latest book: Protestant—Catholic—Jew. An Essay in 
American Religious Sociology (New York: Doubleday 
& Co., 1955. 320p. $4). 

It was a vibrant experience to read Dr. Herberg’s 
Judaism and Modern Man, which he published in 
1951. To know him and his wife, to be aroused by his 
zeal, exuberance and learning, are blessings which can 
transform individuals and groups. Herberg’s many 
friends looked forward impatiently to the appearance 
of his new book when they heard he was composing it. 
They now have it, and their high hopes have not been 
disappointed. , 

What does the book tell us? So much that one won- 
ders how it could all be told within the compass of a 
relatively small volume. In fact, it is wise to read every 
word and sentence, every note, in order to understand 





Father Weigel, professor of ecclesiology at Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Md., is an authority on Protestant 
theology. He wrote “Religious toleration in a world 
society” in our issue of January 9, 1954. 
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what is being said. The ideas seem to be given with 
schematic clarity, but Herberg’s tendency to simplifica- 
tion is corrected by his scrupulous pointing out of com- 
plicating factors which modify the sweeping simplicity 
of his report. The book is not theology, but it contains 
theology; it is sociology with a new dimension; it is 
reporting, but it includes an x-ray analysis of the super- 
ficial facts and statistics in which the work abounds. 


I 


As a sociologist Herberg begins his study with the 
undeniable principle that America is an immigrant com- 
munity. The majority of our contemporaneous citizens 
are second and third generations of immigrant stock; 
the minority is farther removed from its immigrant 
ancestors. The newer immigrant groups had to adjust 
to the patterns of life laid down by the older groups, 
and the adjustment was a laborious enterprise involv- 
ing pain and tears. The immigrants identified them- 
selves and were identified by others according to 
ethnic communities into which the total population 
was spontaneously divided. This kind of identification 
produced the phenomenon of the “hyphenated Amer- 
icans”: Irish-American, German-American, _Italian- 
American, Polish-American, etc. 


Dropping the Hyphen 


The closing of the doors to immigration after the 
First World War and the thorough assimilation into 
the American Way of the third-generation descendants 
of immigrants destroyed the relevance of ethnic iden- 
tification. Yet the contemporaneous American must 
identify himself particularly within the general Amer- 
ican society. According to Herberg, the current cat- 
egories of identification are the religions. Three na- 
tional “pools” are recognized: Protestant, Catholic and 
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Italian- [ 


Jewish. There are two other pools which serve for two 
groups not yet thoroughly integrated into the general 
whole: Negroes and Spanish-Americans. For the central 
mass, however, self-identification is accomplished by 
attachment to one of the three recognized religious 
communions. 

Consequently the upswing of religion in this country 
has a sociological factor. Herberg makes it quite clear 
that it is not the only factor, but the need of social 
self-identification is pushing our contemporaries to 
attach themselves to religious groups, and this attach- 
ment draws them to the religious ideologies and in- 
stitutions of the groups. 


Religion in the American Way 


This phenomenon of self-identification by religious 
affiliation reveals components of the vision from which 
springs the American way of life. The first settlers of 
the land had a religious conception of their community, 
and though the community became increasingly secu- 
larized with the passing of the years, this secularization 
did not quarrel with religion as it did in other lands. 
The community did not lose its original loyalty to 
religion but incorporated religion itself into its secu- 
larism. This for Herberg explains the paradox that 
America is simultaneously the most secularistic and 
the most religious nation in the world. 

The historical problem was to what religion America 
could be loyal. The original settlers were Protestants, 
but they were divided into many sects and denomina- 
tions, so that no one could be the religion of the land. 
In place of the religion, just plain, undifferentiated 
religion was demanded of Americans. In the beginning 
this meant any form of Protestantism. When Catholics 
and Jews arrived, a new possibility presented itself. 

Catholicism and Judaism were certainly religions, 
but they were not American on their arrival. There 
was, in consequence, a nativist opposition to these 
faiths. But the basic American persuasion that a man’s 
faith must not be attacked allowed the new religions 
to survive within the ghettos the immigrants freely 
built for themselves. The breakdown of the ghettos 
through the assimilation of second and third genera- 
tions into the national uniformity suddenly revealed 
that the religion the American Way demanded had 
three forms: Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. 

There is one other contributing factor in the evolu- 
tion of the present situation. The second-generation 
immigrant yearned to be a fully recognized American. 
He unconsciously resented the idiosyncracies of his 
ethnic group, which separated him from the recognition 
he so ardently sought from his fellow Americans. He 
was inclined to soft-pedal his religion or even in some 
cases to drop it. This was particularly true of the Jews, 
whose Orthodox religious life was impossible in the 
American framework. 

The third generation, however, secure in their recog- 
nized Americanism, have no resentment for the grand- 
father they hardly knew, but are attracted to him 
because they want to be themselves in terms of a 
tradition. They cannot go back to the language or 
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customs of grandfather, because they do not know 
them nor can they recapture them. But they can and 
do go back to his religious faith, toward which his son 
was cool. This is what Herberg calls Hansen’s Law 
for the third generation: “What the son wishes to forget, 
the grandson wishes to remember.” 

All this is fascinating and enlightening. Dr. Herberg 
draws something profound, however, from the facts 
he reports and organizes. Protestantism, Catholicism 
and Judaism are indeed the accepted forms of religion 
for the American Way. Yet this very tripartite com- 
promise (for that is all it is) supposes a religion of the 
American Way which is not compromise but the real 
faith without which no culture can exist. This faith 
must be shared by the vast body of the commonwealth, 
and only because it is a common possession can the 
community live and work. 

Herberg looks at the facts carefully. He sees that 
the American Way is optimistic, dynamic and prag- 
matic. This is what the Europeans call our materialism, 
though the name does net fit at all. Herberg finds that 
the Americans are really idealistic, but I personally 
believe that idealism requires far more intellectualism 





At the end of this article (p. 154) appears a 
review of “Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in 
America,” a study by Dr. John J. Kane, head 
of the Department of Sociology at the University 
of Notre Dame. 





than America possesses. Perhaps romanticism better de- 
scribes the American mood. At all events, the optimism, 
activism and pragmatism channel out into secular pro- 
duction. They have immediately secular goals: plenty, 
comfort and the efficient organization of the secular 
order. The simultaneous commitment to religion makes 
of religion itself a means for the achievement of the 
secular beatitude toward which the American Way 
strives. 

Thus the American Way becomes a religious thing, 
for it is conceived as the will of God. God also becomes 
necessary for the American because He helps man to 
achieve the American Way. Prayer and faith (without 
any dogmatic content) make the American more ef- 
ficient and give him the peace of mind necessary for 
effective creativity. As Herberg puts it, the religion of 
the American Way is faith in faith—not faith in God 
nor a faith with a theologically organizable content- 
structure. There is only one dogma: religion is a good 
thing. That is the basic creed of America, and it recog- 
nizes three legitimate forms of it. 


II 


Concerning this doctrine, Catholic readers must be 
careful not to accuse Dr. Herberg of stating that Amer- 
ican Catholics are also indifferentists because they, just 
as much as the others, are dedicated to the American 
Way. Herberg does not say that, and where a phrase 
or proposition seems to affirm it, it is carefully modified 
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by restricting remarks 
scattered throughout 
the book. Herberg does 
not say that indifferent- 
ism is the heart of 
American religiosity. In 
fact he denies that the 
implicit religion of the 
American Way 1s in- 
differentist at all. 

What he is saying is 
that the American, no 
matter what his re- 
ligious conviction be, 
recognizes that Prot- 
estantism, Catholicism 
and Judaism are all 
three equally valid 
forms of religion for the 
American Way, _be- 
cause the concrete communiéy is religiously active in 
a tripartite pattern, so that any American religious act 
ceases to be integrally American unless all three are 
operating. This is the meaning of Herberg’s scintillating 
maxim: “Where there is one, there must be three.” This 
is not religious indifferentism but rather a practical 
recognition of the pluralism that is the concrete situa- 
tion of American life. 


If One, then Three 


Herberg is far too observant to say that the Amer- 
ican believes that all religions are equally good or 
equally true, so that it makes no difference to which 
one you belong. What the American believes, accord- 
ing to Herberg’s insights, is something different: that 
religion as such is good and needful for America; and 
concretely, in America religion is conceived in three 
forms, so that American religious resources are not 
effectively exploited unless all three religions make 
their contribution, at least simultaneously, if not in 
collaboration. 

Herberg himself criticizes this belief because he 
cannot concede the major proposition, namely, that 
religion without qualification is good. He does not 
hesitate to say that true religion is good, but false 
religion is bad. Perhaps a Catholic theologian would 
be kinder to the American presumption than Herberg. 
A false religion is a defective religion, and it is bad in 
so far as it is defective but good in so far as it is 
religion. Hence no religion, however defective, is wholly 
bad, and, defective though it be, it is better (in the 
sense of a lesser evil) than no religion at all. 

In three chapters Herberg gives a succinct historical 
development of the three American faiths. He finds 
that Protestantism was a frontier-conquering faith, 
and with the disappearance of the frontier, it has not 
yet found a way to establish itself dynamically in mod- 
ern metropolitan America, in spite of its great numer- 
ical strength in the country as a whole. 

Catholicism is shown as a mighty enterprise of fusing 
disparate ethnic churches into one consolidated Amer- 
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ican Church with its own character and physiognomy. 
Catholics with Irish names will be pleased at the hand- 
some recognition that the Irish organized the antago. 
nistic groups into the Catholic Church’s present strength 
and vitality. This should console them in a moment 
when they hear so many Catholic voices criticizing 
what seems to them disproportionately heavy Irish 
influence on American Catholicism. 

Perhaps the Jews will not be altogether pleased with 
Herberg’s outline of their history. He finds that of all 
the American religious groups the Jews, as a group, are 
the least religious. 


The God of the Americans 


The last chapter of the book is a theological critique 
of American religion. Herberg finds that American 
faith is not faithful to what he calls the biblical faith. 
American faith is smug, secularistic and self-flattering. 
It is not a recognition that man stands under the judg- 
ment of God, and that before Him man is a sinner. The 
whole dimension of original sin and the moral ambigu- 


ity of man’s efforts, the truth that God’s ways are not 7 


man’s ways, and that He has inscrutable plans for man 
which do not coincide with man’s plans for himself- 
such concepts as these are absent from American re- 
ligiosity. 

In American religion God is a device to bless Amer- 
icans in their upward and onward evolution of the 
American Way. God is an aid to man rather than man 
a creature of God. When the American says that his 
nation is under God, he really means that God wants 
the American Way and is anxious to help Americans 
achieve it. The American does nat mean that we are 
subject to God’s criticism and wrath. As an envoi to 
this criticism, Herberg sounds a more cheerful note, 
because he sees among the youth of the nation, espe- 
cially the youth in our universities, a strong yearning 
for a religion that is more in resonance with divine 
revelation. 


Ill 


All these ideas are presented with a verve and vigor 
that make the book sprightly. It does not merely move; 
it rushes. One can feel the taut tension of the author, 
who, like the ancient prophet, is under great urgency 
to make the people hear. There is wealth of statistical 
material given, and an extensive bibliography is offered 
to help those who wish to study personally the meaning 
of American religion. The book is not the mere presen- 


tation of ciphers, however, and a reduction of them P 


to curves and graphs. It is not coldly objektiv. It is 
the expression of the theory Dr. Herberg has formed 


in the light of personal experience and wide contact § 


with the many-sided phenomenon of American re 
ligion. His own life, which began in a religious vacuum 


and slowly flowered into an enthusiastic acceptance of Ff 


the living God, makes him a highly sensitive and reso 
nant observer of our religious concerns. 

Herberg has not said all that can be said for Amer 
ican religious life. No man could. The book does not 
wish to reduce the complicated manifold of the phenom- 
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enon to a simplicistic formula. Yet the study provides 
much sharp light for the understanding of the way we 
live. Catholics can find food for meditation in Her- 
berg’s book. Nor should they be offended if the author 
brings out to public view many things we wish to 
overlook. His kindly intentions and generally sound 
knowledge are so visible that any deficiencies in his 
portrait of American Catholicism must be lovingly for- 
given. It always remains true that the Church can be 
seen with finite adequacy only by those who are in 
and of her. 


Fallacy of Figures 


This observation also leads to a pointing toward 
the reserve any reader should have in taking Herberg’s 
elaboration of statistical materials. The most deceptive 
of all fallacies is the fallacy of the statistical curve, and 
all the figures given by most statistical tables are curves 
which are the projecting of samples numbering perhaps 
hundreds on to the scale of millions. There is no quarrel 
with such a technique, for it is a reasonable way of 
going about it, but it is open to great error, as we 
know only too well. 

This is not a criticism of Dr. Herberg, for he under- 
stands this perfectly; it is a warning to the reader. In 
the study we are considering, use is made of a statistic 
to the effect that in the Protestant pool there are 1.4 
million who once were Catholics, and in the Catholic 
pool there are 1.4 million who once were Protestants. 
In the light of this figure, conversion is definitely a 
“two-way street.” Of course, we know that it is. Yet 
I doubt if the ciphers used are valid indications of 
the directions and volume of the traffic. I am in no 
position to say statistically that they are false, but 
experience in this country does not tend to confirm the 
estimates given. 

There is another possible weakness in Herberg’s 
book. No one will find fault with the “three pool” 
theory of religious distribution in America. Yet this 
does not mean that: the three pools all have equally 
significant weight. The Jewish pool is a very small one. 
It does not include as much as four per cent of the 
total U. S. population, and even within the pool itself 
only half are religiously vibrant. Dr. Herberg quite 
rightly considers the Negro pool peripheral for the 
moment, yet that peripheral pool is three times greater 
than the Jewish pool. 

In his discussion of the tensions that exist between 
the three religious communions, he observes quite 
rightly that the Protestants are unwillingly and perhaps 
needlessly preoccupied with the Catholic community. 
They are certainly not preoccupied with the Jewish 
group. As he also points out, the Catholic group has 
achieved the consciousness of a high degree of security 
and moves in terms of its inner concerns without much 
preoccupation for the other two groups. Yet some pre- 
occupation there must be, but, again, it is not strongly 
directed to the Jewish group. Accepting the three-pool 
theory as legitimately descriptive of American religious 
life, it can only be noted that within this scheme itself 
the Jewish pool is peripheral. 





IV 


To my mind the most important chapter in Herberg’s 
study is his attempt to describe the religious nucleus 
of the vision of the American Way. In the light of 
anthropology it seems inevitable that there be such 
a nucleus. Nor can we find fault with Herberg’s for- 
mulation of it: “religion is a good thing.” However, 
having formulated the religious idea at the heart of the 
American Way, we have not solved the problem unless 
we can give precise meaning to the vague terms used 
in the proposition. The words “religion” and “good” 
cry for definition. Certainly it is not my intention to 
define them, but I would like to insinuate that Dr. 
Herberg has not done so with all the precision desirable. 

Obviously the definitions must not be made a priori. 
What we must ascertain is the meaning the American 
attaches to the phrase he uses and lives by. Certainly 
the Puritans, who produced the beginnings of American 
culture, had very precise notions as to the meaning 
of the formula. For them religion was an individualistic. 
moralistic pietism grounded on biblicist literalism, 
which is one genuine expression of the Protestant tradi- 
tion. For them this was not only good in a large sense 
but ultimately normative for individual and society. 

The total Puritan vision did not move to the mobile 
frontier, but some of its spirit did. Even after the 19th- 
century controversy between liberalism and conserva- 
tism within the Protestant fold, not all that was Puritan 
has disappeared. True, the most visible activity of the 
Protestant group in the course of two centuries has 
been secularist. The frontier was tamed; buildings rose; 
industry of great efficiency was developed; agriculture 
flourished mightily; technology reached new heights. 


Urgent vs. Important 


These tasks were urgent. A few men had to work on 
vast areas quickly. It is easy to confuse the urgent with 
the important, but they are not identical, even in the 
mind of the man who succumbs to the urgent. Urgency 
distracts a man from the important, and it is precisely 
in this way that secular concern stifles concern for 
the spiritual. The materialism so prominent on the 
American scene of the 19th and early 20th centuries 
was the result of vy» s 
man’s obeying his 
first law: primum est 
vivere et deinde 
philosophare — man 
must live before 
philosophizing. 

However, urgency 
does not change a 
man’s vision of im- 
portance. The nati- 
vist opposition to 
Catholicism in the 
19th century was not 
mere xenophobia. 
The Scotch - Irish 
were no less Irish 
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than the Dublin Irish, but they were Protestant and 
were easily incorporated into the national community, 
which was equally Protestant. The Dublin man’s re- 
ligion was the main obstacle to his admission into the 
American society, a fact that shows how the Americans 
then conceived religion as ultimately normative. 


The Protestant Tradition 


Not any religion would make an American. It should 
be Protestant and preferably nonconformist. The sheer 
force of immigrant numbers over the years forced the 
whole community to modify its conception of religion, 
but the change was reluctant in large sectors. Even 
today, as Herberg points out, the Protestant feels that 
to be true to itself (and that means true to its remote 
origins ), this country should be Protestant. 

The predominance of Catholics in many urban cen- 
ters shocks the Protestant, not because of philosophic 
or even theological considerations, but because of his 
sincere conviction that in the light of historic continuity, 
the religion which is a good and necessary thing for 
this land is one and only one, the Protestant faith. 
What has changed over the years is not this Protestant 


















conviction, but rather the Protestant’s concept of Protes- 
tantism, which grows vaguer as the years go on. Even 
the brilliant efforts of not a few Protestant theologians 
fail to give it a clear, cohesive and intellectual image, 

It need not be stated here what a Catholic means 
by the word “religion” nor in what sense he holds it 
to be “good.” The Catholic realistically recognizes the 
religious pluralism of the American scene and defends 
it (in part for his own safety). But this does not mean 
that the phrase “religion is a good thing” is only a 
faith in faith. As for the Jewish community, the vaguer 
the phrase is, the better for them. This group more 
than any other opposes any delimitation of the notion 
of religion, for particularization will at once show up 
the distinct minority character of the group. To be a 
small minority is always parlous and precarious. On 
the other hand, if Judaism is popularly considered a 
religion, and “religion is a good thing,” then the Jew, 
even the one with no religion at all, is more secure, 

Needless to say, these few critical considerations do 
not in the least detract from the importance of the 
brilliant and understanding book written by a brilliant 
and understanding man. 






































In the Name of Righteousness 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CONFLICTS 
IN AMERICA 
By John J. Kane. Regnery. 222p. $3.50 


Since intergroup conflicts in America 
have long been a favorite focus of so- 
ciological research, Dr. Kane’s new book 
fits into a respected tradition. 

A first-impression reaction to the 
title might, however, raise a question 
of proportion. Recent events in Missis- 
sippi, the nagging persistence of anti- 
Semitism, even the remnants or abortive 
revivals of nativist rejection of national 
minorities would all seem to offer more 
importunate challenges to the social 
researcher. After all, one might object, 
the inter-religious conflicts suggested 
in the title are things of the past. 

Dr. Kane knows better. It is his the- 
sis that Protestant-Catholic conflicts are 
in fact on the increase. To substantiate 
this thesis, he points to the phenomenal 
success of Paul Blanshard’s tirade, the 
bitter opposition to an ambassador to 
the Vatican, and the complex of con- 
troversies involving Church-State re- 
lationships. 

To Dr. Kane, these issues and the 
resurgence of classic anti-Catholic 
stereotypes and fears are symptomatic 
of a disturbance of the Catholic-Prot- 
estant equilibrium. This imbalance re- 
sults from the vast social changes of 
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World War II and its aftermath. 
Though he concludes his careful analy- 
sis of the content of these conflicts 
with an optimistic assurance that they 
are tending toward: an ultimate reso- 
lution, it is clear that the author re- 
gards the current situation as serious 
enough to justify the fullest study. 

His summary of the history of Ameri- 
can anti-Catholicism, ranging from mob 
violence and convent burnings a short 
century ago to its more insidious forms 
in the 1928 election, is well done. The 
calm and thorough refutation of some 
of the major tenets of anti-Catholi- 
cism is also most effective—that is, if 
logic and effectively counter emotion- 
distorted perceptions, fears and beliefs. 
The chapter analyzing the origins of 
that favorite Protestant bogy, the Ameri- 
can hierarchy, and his conclusion that 
these men could serve as object les- 
sons in democracy and the American 
success ideal, will offer even the in- 
formed Catholic many new insights. 

The original researches reported here 
are perhaps too limited in scope to 
contribute much support to the broader 
conclusions reached in the book; but 
the consistency of direction of these 
findings demands respectful considera- 
tion. The reviewer's own research— 
dealing principally with an analysis of 
“bigot” opinion—revealed _ strikingly 
similar patterns in content and expres- 
sion, indicating that the “conflicts” con- 


sidered here may run far deeper than 
we may like to think. 

Dr. Kane’s book merely opens the 
door. He mentions Catholic contribu 
tions to anti-Catholicism, but he does 
not elaborate to any great extent. Nor 
is there much attention given to anti- 
Protestantism among Catholics; it is 
possible that there is nothing com- 
parable here unless we turn to the 
Catholic attitudes toward Masons or, 
let us sadly admit, the Jews. One other 
point demanding study is that strange 
quality of anti-Catholicism which tends 
to dissociate the “evils of Romanism” 
from individual Catholics. 

There are two basic approaches to 
Catholic-Protestant conflicts in America. 
The first, and perhaps the more com- 
mon, evidences a somewhat smug satis- 
faction with the distance Catholics have 
come in achieving a position of respect 
in the nation. The other sets its sights 
on the distance Catholics must stil 
travel to achieve full and equal stature 
and on the obstacles to be surmounted. 
One of the outstanding merits of Dr. 
Kane’s book is the balance it strikes 
between the two. It deserves a wide 
audience. Gorpon C, ZaAsN 








Gordon C. Zahn is assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 
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European Coal 


and Steel Community 


JOHN DINGLE 


Ww HEN THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT on August 
30, 1954 gave the European Defense Community its 
death blow, a member of the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community in Luxembourg 
received an anxious telephone call from a prominent 
industrialist. “Is the Community safe or does this mean 
the end?” he asked. The High Authority member reas- 
sured him. “Well, if there is any trouble, you can count 
on me to do all I can to help,” said the magnate. 

Eighteen months before, this same industrialist had 
been among the most skeptical about the chances of the 
Schuman Plan. Today, when the Community born out 
of that plan is a lusty three-year-old, nobody in Luxem- 
bourg has any doubt about its ability to survive the 
vicissitudes of European politics. It meets with sharp 
criticisms, but that is inevitable. It is meant to serve the 
best interests of the public at large, taking what account 
it can of the conflicting requirements of capital, labor 
and the consumer. Each of the trilogy naturally thinks 
its own interests should predominate, and says so 
vigorously. 

But no visitor to Luxembourg—the writer is a recent 
one—can fail to be convinced that all parties would be 
extremely sorry if the High Authority went out of busi- 
ness, however prodigal they may be of criticisms while 
it remains solidly established. The credit of the venture 
is due entirely to its economic success. Its achievement 
in three years has been impressive. 


Birth of the Plan 


This is particularly remarkable since the original 
impetus behind the Community was purely political. 
An economic machine, it was devised to serve political 
ends and was recommended to public opinion largely 
on that basis. Neither Robert Schuman, who gave the 
plan its name, nor Jean Monnet, who deserves more 
credit than anybody else for its successful launching, 
is a trained economist and both are unashamed Euro- 
peans. Their great venture was designed to be one of 





Mr. Dingle, an Englishman, served during World War 
II on the public-relations staff of the British Air 
Ministry. He is diplomatic correspondent in London 
for two dailies in Norwich, Norfolk, and is a corres- 
pondent of La Croix of Paris. 
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the major institutions in an integrated Europe, and the 
delegation of sovereignty it demanded was to be the 
first of many of the same kind. 

Like so many other salient features in the postwar 
European scene, the invention of the Coal and Steel 
Community was an offshoot of the German problem. 
France was gradually recovering from her ordeal and 
her leaders were becoming less and less impatient of the 
Anglo-American thesis that the only way to contain 
German energy and potential aggressiveness was for 
other countries to consent to similar restrictions. Ger- 
man militarism, they were finally ready to agree, was 
to be prevented from resurgence by canalizing its mili- 
tary effort into a European Army. Germany was to be 
deprived of the industrial capacity to wage another war 
by tying up her two most basic industries, coal and 
steel, with those of Lorraine and the Saar, the resources 
of the Benelux countries and Italy being thrown in as 
a makeweight. 


Nationalism Takes Second Place 


These were the terms in which a European Coal and 
Steel Community—the Schuman Plan—was recommend- 
ed to many minds. Schuman and Monnet themselves 
were no doubt prepared to use such reasoning, but 
only as an argumentum ad hominem. Their own concep- 
tion was more positive and more generous, but it was 
still primarily political. In their view the European idea 
would have been worth fostering even if the German 
menace had already been eliminated. 

The most vivid impression that Luxembourg leaves 
on the enquiring visitor is a sense of genuine supra-na- 
tional devotion to duty. The negative attitudes of the 
past cease to have any significance. Germans, who pull 
their full weight on the staff, have obviously no sense 
of being in an invidious position. In fact, like all their 
colleagues, they allow narrow nationalism to sink into 
the background and devote themselves, not to the in- 
terests of their own country, but to those of the Com- 
munity formed by the six. Germany, France, Benelux, 
Italy are henceforth one. 

Are these men a new race, a group of super-idealists, 
capable of holding in check feelings and passions that 
have rent Europe? They would themselves strenuously 
deny any such idea, and in fact they give the impres- 
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sion of being merely a competent and conscientious set 
of specialists such as one might find anywhere. Jean 
Monnet himself preaches the doctrine that this is one 
of those cases where the institutions make the men. 
The Coal and Steel Community is staffed by excellent 
Europeans because it is an excellent European institu- 
tion. Here again one realizes the importance of the basic 
political conception. Without it the European Coal and 
Steel Community would be nowhere. 

But the Community remains an economic tool which, 
now that it stands isolated, must be judged on economic 
standards alone. It passes the test. Integrating the coal 
and steel industries of France and Germany indeed may 
prevent Germany from waging aggressive war to the 
west. But, since for other reasons she is unlikely to try, 
it is more important that the Community also makes 
the coal and steel industries very much more efficient 
than they would otherwise be. 


Industry Alive and Kicking 


The figures are eloquent. Unlike Athene, the Com- 
munity was not born fully armed. It had to feel its way, 
and its effective life is actually a good deal less than its 
nominal three years. Nevertheless, across-the-frontier 
trade in steel within the Community has increased by 
75 per cent over the 1952 figure, and trade in coal has 
gone up 25 per cent. By effective use of its resources 
and powers the High Authority of the Community is 
bringing about the progressive modernization of steel 
production in France and the elimination of uneconomic 
mines in, for instance, the Borinage region around 
Mons in Belgium. 

Productivity in the Community countries is at an 
astonishingly high level and the trend is still upwards, 
in spite of obstacles that have nothing to do with the 
High Authority. The Ruhr mines, for example, are 
speedily getting more difficult to work. At the same 
time conditions approaching full employment in Ger- 
many are gradually tending to slow down recruitment 
of miners as they did in England. But there will be 
considerable surprise in Luxembourg if the figures for 
coal production this year do not reach an all-time record 
for the region. Last year, with nearly 242 million metric 
tons of hard coal produced, they were a postwar record 
and not far from the previous highest total. At 50 mil- 
lion metric tons, steel production has already reached 
an all-time high level, and it is confidently expected 
that the figure for the present year will reach the level 
that experts originally estimated for 1957. 


Healthy Competition 


The freeing of competition within the Community 
means that plants unwilling to modernize will be 
forced to close. But those willing to accept the situation 
—and the instinct of self-preservation is strong in in- 
dustry—are given every help. An excellent example is 
furnished by the history of four towns lying close to- 
gether in the center of France, each producing similar 
types of special steels. Mergers had several times been 
suggested but had never come to anything, owing to a 
combination of social difficulties and plain stubbornness. 
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Now, in face of the more vigorous competition within 
the Community, the industrialists concerned have come 
to see reason. 

Plans are on foot that will eventually eliminate the 
costly duplication of plant and the cutthroat competi- 
tion that was doing nobody any good. It is hoped in 
the end to reduce production costs by as much as 25 
per cent. 

In certain circumstances what would be reasonable 
for the bosses might be disastrous for their work people, 
and that brings into the picture another and perhaps 
the most important aspect of the High Authority's 
functions. It has the means of softening, if not entirely 
eliminating, the painful social consequences of the rapid 
changes necessary to bring the European steel and coal 
industries up to transatlantic standards of efficiency. In 
these four towns the French Government and the High 
Authority are each contributing 150 million francs to 
guarantee the wages of the men, who would otherwise 
have to be laid off during the reorganization period. 
Moreover, some at least would inevitably have been 
fired if one or more of the factories had gone under 
in the struggle. Once the works are reorganized, they 
will employ as many men as before but at a much 
higher level of productivity. 

More than one spokesman in Luxembourg insisted 
that the economic and social policies of the Community 
are inseparable. The Schuman Plan’s chief title to re 
spect is that it has the hierarchy of human values estab- 
lished in the right order—the one they occupy in the 
papal social encyclicals. 


Common Markets 


The main method by which the Community achieves 
its object is the creation of common markets within the 
Community for the commodities it controls. This will 
mean in practice, once the transition period is over in 
two years’ time, that a producer in any one of the six 
countries will be able to meet a demand for his goods 
anywhere else in the Community. He will not be at any 
disadvantage because his nationality differs from that 
of the would-be purchaser. For one thing, the price 
at a given base point for one purchaser within the Com- 
munity is the same for all. In other words: free compe- 
tition. 

But competition within the ECSC is kept free only 
so long as it contributes to social health. If demand 
sinks well below capacity, the Authority can step in and 
substitute a system of quotas. It can also intervene if 
high prices outside the Community produce an artificial 
shortage of coal or steel within it by tempting producers 
to sell exclusively abroad. 

To go into detail on the High Authority's work in 
the anti-trust field, in regulating the concentration of 
enterprises and in eliminating discriminatory transport 
rates would take too much space. It is sufficient to stress 
once again that though it is of political parentage, the 
treaty setting up the Community is a genuine economic 
instrument. There is now renewed hope in Europe that 
it will have offspring. But whatever happens, the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community has come to stay. 
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Literature and Arts 





IN THIS HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY year of Walt 
Whitman’s greatest achievement in poetry, Leaves of 
Grass, a few observations might be in order about his 
greatest achievement in prose, that combination of two 
earlier essays, “Democracy” and “Personalism,” which 
he published in 1871 as Democratic Vistas. “The great- 
est unread prose piece in our literature,” is what one 
Whitmanite has called it and there seems little reason 
to question the validity of the claim. Democratic Vistas 
is unread because it is hard reading. Harder that is, 
than the comics or the prose ground out by the Rudolf 
Flesch-ly school now in vogue. 

But the prose of Whitman’s Vistas is not insuperable. 
It is “the afflatus of his themes,” as he himself says, that 
causes the difficulties, and he freely admits his writing 
is “without polished coherence, and a failure by the 
standard called criticism.” One might, perhaps, call the 
Vistas a prose illustration of Emerson’s ten-word vig- 
nette: “Our Whitman with real inspiration but choked 
by Titanic abdomen.” 

But after his own indictment of his style, Whitman 
adds significantly that his writing “comes forth, real at 
least as the lightnings.” So it does. Great ideas strike 
in his pages, thoughts hardly to be packed into a nar- 
row act. For that reward one easily forgives the frequent 
turgidity and involuted construction. 


Probing the Sore Spots 


What strikes the present-day reader of Whitman's 
piece with greatest impact is the contemporaneity of 
the aging seer’s concerns. These have, if anything, more 
applicability to our mid-20th-century America than to 
Whitman’s own day. “The problem of humanity all 
over the civilized world is social and religious. . . . I 
say we had best look our times and land searchingly 
in the face, like a physician diagnosing some deep 
disease.” 

As such a diagnostician Whitman notes America’s 
“hollowness of heart,” the absence of “genuine belief,” 
even belief in humanity itself, “the atmosphere of 
hypocrisy,” “conservation a mass of badinage,” “the 
small aims, or no aims at all, only to kill time,” afflict- 
ing so many, “the all-devouring modern word, business, 
and its one sole object, by any means, pecuniary gain.” 

He sees, too, “flippancy and vulgarity, low cunning 
pervading everywhere,” “pride, competition, segrega- 
tion, vicious wilfulness, license beyond example,” “that 
problem, the labor question,” “the chief ends of exist- 
ence to be to feverishly make money during one half 
of it, and by some ‘amusement, or perhaps foreign 





Br. Cormac Philip, F.S.C., is chairman of the English 
Department at Manhattan College. 
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travel, flippantly kill time the other half,” “the absence 
of all high ideals in character . . . with the long series 
of tendencies, shaping which now seem, with steam- 
engine speed, to be everywhere turning out the genera- 
tions of humanity like uniform iron castings.” 

The gravamen of his complaint is summed up in one 
sentence: 


I say that our New World democracy, however 
great a success in uplifting the masses out of their 
sloughs, in materialistic development, products 
and in a certain highly deceptive superficial popu- 
lar intellectuality, is, so far, an almost complete 
failure in its social aspects and in really grand re- 
ligious, moral, literary and aesthetic results. 





Walt Whitman’s 
Diagnosis 
of Democracy 


BROTHER CORMAC PHILIP 





A Literature of Triviality 


Those more particularly concerned with reading and 
writing problems would note such observations as 
these: “A scornful superciliousness rules in literature.” 
“The aim of all the litterateurs is to find something to 
make fun of.” “Speaking generally, the tendencies of 
literature, as hitherto pursued, have been to make 
mostly critical and querulous men.” 


Not that but doubtless our current so-called litera- 
ture (like an endless supply of small coin) performs 
a certain service . . . to amuse, to titillate, to pass 
away time, to circulate the news and rumors of 
news. . . . Today in books, in the rivalry of writers, 
especially novelists, success (so-called) is for him 
or her who strikes the mean, flat average, the sensa- 
tional appetite for stimulus, incident, persiflage, 
etc., and depicts to the common caliber, sensual 
exterior life. To such, or the luckiest of them, as we 
see, the audiences are limitless and profitable. 
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“All these swarms .. . are useless and a mockery. They 
strengthen and nourish no one, express nothing charac- 
teristic, give decision and purpose to no one, and 
suffice only the lowest level of vacant minds.” Against 
all this, says Whitman, 


Books are to be called for and supplied on the as- 
sumption that the process of reading is not a half- 
sleep but, in the highest sense, an exercise, a 
gymnast’s struggle; that the reader is to do some- 
thing for himself, must be on the alert, must him- 
self or herself construct the poem, argument, his- 
tory, metaphysical essay—the text furnishing the 
hints, the clue . . . Not that the book needs so much 
to be the complete thing, but the reader of the 
book does. That were to make a nation of supple 
and athletic minds, well trained, intuitive, used to 
depend on themselves, and not a few coteries of 
writers. 


No Cause for Despair 


One shouldn't conclude from the foregoing that 
Democratic Vistas is one long rodomontade like 
Carlyle’s attack on America, “Shooting Niagara,” to 
which Whitman refers in a footnote and which at least 
partially inspired Whitman to make his own affirmative 
statement. For the Vistas is a “really grand” affirmation 
of America and democracy (Whitman holds the two 
to be “convertible terms”), a plea of impassioned 
grandeur to America to spiritualize herself. Democracy 
is still “in its embryo condition” and, as the title 
Democratic Vistas indicates, democracy in its full, 
glorious development is something to be seen “ahead, 
though dimly yet . . . a copious, sane, gigantic off- 
spring.” 

But Whitman does not fall into the secularistic error 
of the John Deweys and Sidney Hooks of our day, 
and sing of democracy as an absolute, an end in itself. 
Demos is not Whitman’s god. He rightly sees democ- 
racy as a means. 


For it is not that democracy is of exhaustive ac- 

count in itself. Perhaps it is of no account in itself. 

It is that, as we see, it is the best, perhaps only, fit 

and full means, formulator, general caller-forth, 

trainer, for the millions, not for grand material per- 
sonalities only, but for immortal souls. 
Democracy, in short, gives man the fullest freedom to 
realize his human and divine potentialities. 

The reference above to the Dewey-Hook contempor- 
ary thought about democracy is one made by Russell 
Kirk in his latest book, Academic Freedom. Mr. Kirk 
devotes several pages to examining the concept of 
“education for democracy” as found in the writings of 
Professor Hook and, in particular, to the list of seven 
educational ends the professor offers in his Education 
for Modern Man. These are ends Mr. Hook thinks will 
satisfy “most educators who are not open apologists 
for a political or religious church.” 

Mr. Kirk rightly objects that Mr. Hook’s seven ends 
ignore “the grand function of the higher learnings”: 


. education as a liberating instrument which 
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teaches us that we are part of some great con- 
tinuity or essence more than material, and life is 
worth living because there is more to life than mere 
physical existence. Mr. Hook leaves out of con- 
sideration what Unamuno calls ‘the tragic sense of 
life,’ the elements of grace, free will and the con- 
test against the evil woven into our nature.” 


Walt Whitman was no educator in the formal sense 


and, certainly, no apologist for a political or religious | 


church. But in Democratic Vistas he hopes for the com. 
ing of a teacher, not one who will teach directly, but 
one who will communicate obliquely through literary 
art the grand function Mr. Kirk speaks of above. Whit. 
man gives the quaint name literatus to this creator of 
literature he envisages, and states his function and 
mission many times in the pages of the Vistas. He is 
called upon 


. . . to permeate the whole mass of American 
mentality, taste, belief, breathing into it a new 
breath of life, giving it decision, affecting politics 
far more than the popular superficial suffrage . . 
radiating, begetting appropriate teachers, schools, 
manners and, as its grandest result, accomplishing 

. a religious and moral character beneath the 
political and productive and intellectual bases of 
the States. 


Religious and Moral Bases 


We cannot underestimate the importance Whitman 
gives to the necessity of providing this religious and 
moral character for America. The anima naturaliter 
Christiana permeates Democratic Vistas: “Know you 
not, dear, earnest reader, that the people of our land 
may all read and write and may all possess the right 
to vote—and yet the main things may be entirely lack- 
ing?” Either America will spiritualize herself “or else 
prove the most tremendous failure of time.” And Whit 
man adumbrates the point of Reinhold Niebuhr’s The 
Irony of American History when he adds that he hasnt 
the slightest doubt about America’s retaining and en- 
larging upon her material success: 

The triumphant future of their business, geo- 

graphic and productive departments, on larger 

scales and in more varieties than ever, is certain. 

In those respects the republic must soon (if she 

does not already) outstrip all examples hitherto 

afforded, and dominate the world. 

Whitman’s view of religion might be called Toyn- 
bean. Religion is the great, overriding issue: “For I say 
at the core of democracy, finally, is the religious ele- 
ment. All the religions, old and new, are there. Nor 
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may the scheme step forth, clothed in resplendent 
beauty and command, till these, bearing the best, the 
latest fruit, the spiritual, shall fully appear.” Democracy, 
at present in its embryo condition, “can be subsequently f 
justified only through the advent of a sane and pervad- § 
ing religiousness.” 

Like Toynbee, Whitman had concluded that we are 
in a post-Christian world. Christianity had been the 
religion of feudalism and had sufficed for feudalism. 
What was needed was a new religion for the new 
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democracy. “Faith very old now scared away by science, 
must be restored, brought back by the same power that 
caused her departure—restored with new sway, deeper, 
wider, higher than ever.” “The priest departs, the 
divine literatus comes.” 

Yet in one of the rare references in the Vistas to 
Christ, Whitman can write: 


What Christ appeared for in the moral-spiritual 
field for humankind, namely, that in respect to the 
absolute soul, there is, in the possession of such by 
each single individual, something so transcendent, 
so incapable of gradations (like life) that, to that 
extent, it places all beings on a common level, utter- 
ly regardless of the distinctions of intellect, virtue, 
station or any height or lowliness whatever. . . 


And he hails that power of man 


... to enter the pure ether of veneration, reach 
the divine levels and commune with the unutter- 
able . . . realizing above the rest, that known 
humanity, in deepest sense in fair adhesion to it- 
self for purposes beyond—and that finally, the 
personality of mortal life is most important with 
the reference to the immortal, the unknown, the 
spiritual, the only permanently real, which as the 
ocean receives the rivers, waits for us each and all. 


Nor was Whitman lacking that tragic sense of life 
Russell Kirk refers to, what Whitman himself called 
“sad, serious, deep truths.” He calls for poets to 


. . make great poems of death. The poems of life 
are great, but there must be the poems of the pur- 
ports of life, not only in itself, but beyond itself. 
. . . Surely this universal ennui, this coward fear, 
this shuddering at death, these low, degrading 
views, are not always to rule the spirit pervading 
future society ... 


Eighty-Four Years After 


“The spirit pervading future society.” From the 
vantage point of four score and four years (1871-1955), 
what can be said by way of conclusion about the 
vistas Whitman dimly saw? Only, perhaps, distressing 
and disappointing things. As J. V. Langmead Casserley 
noted in an article in Cross Currents (Fall, 1954), 
democracy has ceased to be revolutionary in the nobler 
sense, if, indeed in any sense, and has become so in- 
creasingly secularized as to “estrange itself from the 
religious motivations and impulses which lie at the 
heart of western civilization.” 

Whitman, as is evident, could only have described 
this secularism as tragic. He would have been only too 
aware, also, of the futility and utter meaninglessness 
of trying to make democracy itself, as Mr. Casserley 
phrases it, “a religious absolute standing over against 
Christianity.” Though it was not Whitman’s intention, 
all the implications of Democratic Vistas are, again in 
Mr. Casserley’s words, “to rest the case for democracy 
fairly and squarely on a Christian philosophy of life.” 
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GEORGE ORWELL 


By John Atkins. Frederick Ungar. 347p. 


$4.50 


George Orwell, whose Animal Farm 
and Nineteen Eighty-Four have made 
him known throughout the free world, 
and probably behind the Iron Curtain 
as well, was a strange paradox as a 
man and a writer. 

Once a member of the Imperial Po- 
lice in Burma, Orwell turned anti-im- 
perialist, and yet had a good word to 
say for the British Raj. A professional 
journalist and critic, he distrusted in- 
tellectuals and held them to be a source 
of corruption in British life. A con- 
vinced Socialist, he had no hesitation 
in expressing his doubts about social- 
ism and his admiration for Kipling and 
Churchill. A self-styled unbeliever, he 
was deeply troubled over the decay of 
religion in the modern world. 

John Atkins’ work does little to re- 
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solve the riddle that was Orwell, but 
it does serve to document the various 
phases of his life and thought. The 
book is no biography, for Orwell left 
a request that no biography of him 
be written, and Atkins has honored his 
friend’s wish. It is rather an ambitious 
attempt to survey and make some criti- 
cal estimate of the entire body of Or- 
well’s writing. 

Orwell’s literary career was brief. 
The first important work from his pen, 
Down and Out in Paris and London, 
appeared in 1933, and he died of tu- 
berculosis in 1950, not long after the 
publication of Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
by far his most impressive achievement. 

Throughout, from first to last, his 
work was permeated with two qualities, 
which sprang out of the depths of his 
being: his intense sympathy (in the 
sense of fellow-feeling) with the vic- 
tims of oppression, and his high regard 
for “decency” as the foundation of so- 
cial life. 

The “sense of decency,” as Atkins 
stresses, was indeed “the common ele- 
ment in all of Orwell’s writing.” It led 
him to challenge all shams and pre- 
tenses, all cruelty and unscrupulous- 
ness, all indecency, whether committed 


by the British colonial in Burma, by 
the smug, complacent bourgeois in Eng- 
land or by the radical intellectual hold- 
ing forth in the cosmopolitan press. 
Orwell stood for the unfashionable 
virtues, and he made no bones about 
it. His “uniqueness,” Atkins states, “lay 
in his having the mind of an intel- 
lectual and the feelings of a common 
man.” It was the “feelings of a com- 
mon man,” of the “common” English- 
man, articulated through some of the 
freshest and most lucid writing of our 
day, that gave Orwell the extraordinary 
power and relevance he possessed. 
Orwell was no great thinker—“[his] 
style was more rational than his 
thought” is how Atkins puts it—but 
he had a strong sense of reality and 
that stood him in good stead. Animal 
Farm is essentially a Trotskyist tract 
in fable form, full of the most glaring 
ideological faults, and Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, that nightmare utopia of a Brit- 
ish “Laborite” totalitarianism, was writ- 
ten by a Socialist devoted to his cause. 
Yet both are among the finest products 
of the political imagination that we pos- 
sess, penetrating critiques of the polli- 
tical and intellectual life of our time. 
In his tribute to the Spanish Revolu- 
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tion (Homage to Catalonia)—he him- 
self fought in the ranks of the extreme 
leftist, though non-Communist, POUM 
—Orwell could say: 
Perhaps some degree of suffering 
is ineradicable from human life, 
perhaps the choice before man is 
always a choice of evils, perhaps 
. . . all revolutions are failures, 
but they are not all the same fail- 
ure, 


He was a man who, for all his pre- 
conceptions and prejudices, was not 
afraid to face the hard realities of ex- 
istence. 

Orwell was an unbeliever, or at least 
he considered himself as such. Yet he 
was profoundly disturbed at the moral 
and spiritual wasteland resulting from 
the decline of Christianity in the mod- 
ern world. 

He had little understanding of auth- 
entic Christian faith, and was some- 
times filled with the most vulgar anti- 
Catholic animus, but one thing he knew 
and never forgot: “When. men stop 
worshiping God, they promptly start 
worshiping Man, with disastrous re- 
sults.” Anyone who can understand this 
is surely not far from the seat of un- 
derstanding and grace. 

Witt HERBERG 


Why Suffering? 
THE CASHIER 


By Gabrielle Roy. Harcourt, Brace. 251p. 
$3.50 


When a man loves mankind and the 
natural beauties of the world, loves the 
goodness in people, their kindness, loves 
the infinite variety and charm of sky 
and water, of trees and sunlight and 








firelight, what can convince him that a 
remote, sad heaven could be preferable 
to the kingdom of God on earth? 

Suffering can do it, says Gabrielle 
Roy in this novel about a sickly little 
teller in a big Montreal bank. An all- 
powerful God can send such excruciat- 
ing pain to His creature, can hold over 
him such a terrible threat of intermin- 
able torture in the flesh, that a man 
who prefers earth to all that he can 
imagine about heaven will beg for 
death. 

Is she saying that when man’s love 
is uncertain, then God’s omnipotence 
will beat upon the will until it yields to 
the stronger force? That He will seek 
man gently at first, and then ever more 
insistently, because He intends man for 
Himself? Or is she saying only that suf- 
fering is part of “that drama which is 
the life between man and God,” a 
drama in which man may supply as 
many of the lines as his temerity per- 
mits, but in which he moves towards an 
inevitable end? 

The nature of this heavenly future 
is hidden from her poor cashier, but 
since he has suffered and loved he will 
have a sort of immortality on earth. Ac- 
quaintances will sometimes speak the 
name of Alexandre Chenevert; he will 
live verdantly on their lips, this dried- 
up, fussy, benevolent little fellow, whose 
desperate last hours sparked the good- 
ness in themselves. 

Gabrielle Roy has dissected Alex- 
andre as a medical student might dis- 
sect him if he could operate on the 
whole man, while heart and brain still 
worked. She has done a delicate job, 
exactly, beautifully. She has opened the 
busy skull, looked into the meticulous 
brain processes and the wide-ranging 
imagination of a lonely man, whose 
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greatest adventure was a solitary holi- 
day by a lake not far from his native 
city. 

There Alexandre knew the most beav- 
tiful, the most refreshing day of his 
frail life; he was filled with a benign 
contentment, pierced with certainty of 
God, thankful for God’s existence. He 
widened his eyes to the delights of na- 
ture, opened his heart to joy. World 
cares fell away from him, those weighty 
preoccupations that racked his mind 
day after day with brash, conflicting 
headlines. 

On that day Alexandre asked hin- 
self casually what God wanted of him, 
but he directed his new-found warmth 
toward men. The glow made it hard to 
leave earth for a cold heaven when the 
time came. With his careful honesty of 
conscience, he could not be sure that 
he loved God; drugged with pain and 
narcotics, he doubted that God loved 
him. He was sure only that God knows 
more about suffering than we know, be- 
cause “He it was who invented making 
people suffer.” Manryorte Ho .ticax 


Devoted Men 


DOCTOR AT DIENBIENPHU 
By Paul Grauwin. Day. 304p. $4 


SO FULL A GLORY 


By Guy Salisbury-Jones. Praeger. 278p. $5 [ 


These two books deal ostensibly with J 


military themes, but they are actually 
much more concerned with personality. 
The first is a personal-experience ac 


count of a Medical Corps major of the F 


French Army who went through the 
dangers and the agonies in Indo-China. 


It is straight narrative of simple facts, f 


piling incident on incident and den- 
onstrating the courage of men in com 
tinuing and cumulative crises. 
Without emotionalism, this account 
tells of daily and seemingly endless 
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struggles to attain the impossible. It is 
specially revealing in its account of the 
effectiveness of the most modern drugs 
available for the wounded on a be- 
leaguered battlefield. It is a story of 
faith amid mud and peril and seemingly 
hopeless conditions. Nothing mattered 
but the job on hand, the repulse of 
the enemy—even though only tempor- 
ary—and the care of the wounded by 
every possible means. 

Without flourishes, the book makes 
heroic, fascinating reading. It has its 
flashes of true faith, and inspires the 
reader with faith in human nature. 

The second book is a biography of 
that very controversial figure, Gen. De 
Lattre de Tassigny. It covers his early 
professional career, his work in World 
War I, his work in the French Army 
through the debacle of 1940, but par- 
ticularly his work in World War II, 
when he commanded the French Army 
from the Mediterranean Coast, up the 
Rhone Valley, through the Vosges and 
to and into Germany. 

Written by a British general, it is 
detached and impartial, though filled 
with judgments. Amid the recital of 
strategic and tactical matters of major 
moment, it shows great understanding 
of the over-all war picture, of the pa- 
tience and tact of many American gen- 
erals, as well as of the merits and de- 
merits of De Lattre himself. 

“Le Roi Jean” did things with a 
flair and with excitement, sometimes 
even with grand-standing. He had per- 
sonality, enthusiasm and skill. He threw 
away the book when necessary; even 
when not necessary, he was rebellious, 
explosive, wrathful, angry, fiery, tem- 
peramental. He inspired not only his 
immediate subordinates but the lower 
ranks as well when he insisted on 
vigor and thoroughness in training, and 
upon polish and show for effect. 

No minor criticisms of fact or inter- 
pretation should detract from the ad- 
mirable poise and balance of this book. 
When it is laid down, the reader knows 
that he has met a man of great faith 
in himself, his country his causes and 
his God. ELBRIDGE COLBY 


BILLY SUNDAY WAS HIS REAL NAME 
By William G. McLoughlin, Jr. University 
of Chicago. 325p. $5.50 


Since the raucous and rowdy days of 
the Great Awakening, the Evangelical 
churches, to the unease and embarrass- 
ment of many Protestants, have used 
tevivalism as a chief means of recruit- 
ment. In every generation an evangelist 
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has attained national stature: George 
Whitefield, Peter Cartwright, Charles 
Finney, Dwight Moody, Billy Sunday. 
Billy Graham could have been predic- 
ted. 

Over the years, revivals have changed 
considerably; the present volume ably 
explains why they are not what they 
were. Generations ago, if men at a 
revival foamed at the mouth or barked 
like dogs, if their language became 
gibberish and their limbs jerked spas- 
modically, the preachers called those 
men blessed: the Holy Ghost had de- 
scended upon them; they were “con- 
verted”; they were “saved.” 

While Holiness and Pentecostal sects 
still seek these “conversions,” the major 
churches have long since advanced to 
a higher plane. No longer do hot-gos- 
pelers mouth fire and brimstone; now 
attractive figures suasively urge their 





listeners to “make a decision for Christ.” 
In describing the evolution of revival- 
ism, the author competently examines 
all the elements making for the change; 
the only element to which he does not 
give sufficient weight is the alteration 
of Protestant theology. 

Inter alia, the book is a biography 
of the baseball evangelist, indeed, the 
best study of a revivalist yet published. 
And it gives a complete picture of a 
major revival: the careful cultivation 
of ministers and laymen who might 
invite the evangelist to a city, the issu- 
ing of the “invitation,” the long pre- 
paratory work, the large permanent 
staff, the recruitment of scores of thou- 
sands of voluntary workers, the actual 
conduct of the revival, the monetary 
reward of the evangelist and the finan- 
cing of the operation. Sunday was 
proud of his businesslike efficiency; 
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he converted souls at two dollars a 
head. The author goes on to study the 
effects of the revivals. Here he con- 
firms the suspicions of many that Sun- 
day “saved” only the “saved,” that 
the revivals did little to increase church 
membership. 

But the major contribution of the 
present work is that it treats revival- 
ism, not as an isolated religious phe- 
nomenon, but as a social movement. 
With impressive documentation it pre- 
sents the evangelist as an archetype, 
summarizing the beliefs and hopes of 
middle-class America, and it shows 
what happened to the preacher when 
America passed him by. The author 
has made a notable contribution to 
American social and religious history. 

Francis X, Curran, S.]. 


GREEN POND 
By Evan Brandon. Vanguard. 506p. $4.75 


Mr. Brandon’s first novel, one that was 
over twelve years in the writing, is an 
exceptional and deeply satisfying work. 
It is not a flawless piece of fiction. It 
is over-written, lengthy, often repeti- 
tious and possibly a little too nostalgic. 
Sometimes there are the earthy patches 
of an Erskine Caldwell creation and 
sometimes it lapses into dialect and 
short conversations between “Gawd” 
and Gabriel, Satan and Beelzebub 
which slow the reading. Still, it is pro- 
found in its concern and meaning— 
the triumph of eternal verities. 

Indeed, it is refreshing to find a mod- 
ern fictional hero so uncompromising 
in the face of evil. Dr. Victor Thorn- 
well perseveres through a lifetime of 





































constant temptation that would most 
likely overwhelm any existing man en- 
dowed with equal integrity. 

This is not to imply that there is 
any aura of unreality about the book. 
The Carolinian town of Green Pond 
and the dozens of people met here in 
a story covering nearly a hundred years 
could be the mirror of almost any 
town’s sociological and historical de- 
velopment. 

In Green Pond, settled by predomi- 
nantly Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, there 
is Old Doc Thornwell, helping and oc- 
casionally healing ills with what crude 
knowledge is available after the Civil 
War. Living in Catawba, the ancestral 
home, Old Doc views the world with 
wisdom and keeps beyond the reach 
of the church elders and their discip- 
linary powers. He fathers twin “yard 
chillun”’—as opposed to those sired 
illegitimately—Vic and Jacob. 

Vic, sensitive and receptive to every 
evidence of God’s creation, grows to 
follow his father’s profession. Jacob be- 
comes the ineffectual, despairing pastor 
of Green Pond’s church. A woman, 
aptly named Jezebel, devotes her life 
from eight to eighty to trying to seduce 
Victor. Happily, he never falls. In medi- 
cine, with skill and scalpel he finds the 
complete fulfillment of his purpose on 
earth and even greater tangible evi- 
dences of God’s work. 

There is a treasure of characters in 
Green Pond: Mama Amazon, the slave 
who raised generations of Thornwells; 
Robert Inchurch, the son of the banking 
family that owned virtually everyone 
in town; Naomi, Victor’s mother, who 
schemed and came to grief; and a host 
of others who live and die just as it 
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is appointed in reality. The author can 
be justly proud of this warm, sweep. 
ing epic. GeEorGE A. Woops 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 
By Hudson Strode. Harcourt, Brace. 426p, 
$6.75 


A reappraisal of the character and ac. 
complishments of Jefferson Davis was 
inevitable, given the current lively in- 
terest in the Civil War period on the 
part of both historians and the read- 
ing public. The desire of the South to 
find a scapegoat and the animus of the 
North toward the leader of secession 
have long made Davis the villain of 
Civil War folklore. 

This was a tradition which most writ- 
ers on the period, including several of 
his biographers, uncritically accepted 
and helped to perpetuate. But if he was 
the haughty, stubborn autocrat of the 
story books how did he become a suc- 
cessful and respected member of the 
U. S. Senate and Cabinet, and why 
was he the unanimous choice of the 
Southern people for the Presidency of 
their new Confederacy? 

In the present volume, subtitled 
“American Patriot, 1808-1861,” the 
author gives an exhaustive account of 
his hero’s career up to his inauguration 
as President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. The story of his childhood and 
family background, the years at West 
Point and as an officer on the Western 
frontier and in the Mexican War, his 
achievements as Senator and Secret- 
ary of War, the tragedy of his first 
marriage and the influence of his broth- 
er Joseph on the development of his 
character are all recounted in detail. 

Davis is depicted as a man of un 


usual intelligence and ability, an above F 


average military leader and an excellent 
statesman. While he scorned the wiles 
of the politician and had little patience 
with mediocrity or trickery, he was 
realistic and practical in his plans and 
policies as a public official. A firm be 


liever in the doctrines of States’ Rights, f 


he deplored secession and opposed it 
except as a last resort. 

Prof. Strode evidently has a great 
admiration for his subject and though 
he strives to be objective, he becomes 


at times a bit uncritical and lyrical in J 


his praise. The over-all impression is 
that Davis is a little too perfect to be 
real. But the book contains a good 
amount of instructive and _ interesting 
information, and the story is told ina 
style that will appeal more to the get- 
eral reader than to the professional his 
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torian. It may therefore all the better 
accomplish its purpose of making the 
real Jefferson Davis better known to 
the present generation. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP 


By Alfred Duggan. Coward McCann. 34Ip. 


$5 


The subject of this biography has been, 
and very likely always will be, a sub- 
ject of controversy. If he were discus- 
sing his problems with an American 
holding popular American ideas of the 
separation of Church and State, or with 
an Englishman whose traditions for 
centuries have included the Parliamen- 
tary appointment of bishops, or with 
a Spanish ecclesiastic, it is to be sus- 
pected that Thomas a Becket would 
have agreed with none of them. 

For St. Thomas, too, was a man of 
his time. He fought to the death with 
his former intimate friend, King Henry 
II, about the rights of the English 
Church in legal matters. But he did 
not seem to think it unusual that Henry, 
like his predecessors, should have so 
much to say about the appointment of 
the most important bishop of the realm, 
as had happened in his own case. 

It is to be expected then, that the 
writer of this book will find critics, 
friendly and otherwise, as did Thomas 
before him. Of course, there are details 
one could dispute; for instance, the 
statement that there were “nations” at 
the University of Paris when Thomas 
went there in the early 12th century— 
or that there was a university there for 
that matter. 

As far as documents go, it would 
seem to be about the year 1222 that na- 
tions are first clearly mentioned, though 
Roger of Hoveden, in describing the 
town-and-gown troubles of 1200, men- 
tions the multitude of German clerics 
whose hostels were attacked by the 
town provost and his followers, and 
Jacques de Vitry names 12 different 
nations at Paris. 

However, the author may have a 
point in that medieval customs fre- 
quently took so long to get into manu- 
script, and mayhap the nations had 
some shadowy existence as early as the 
novelist needs them—but it is doubt- 
ful. There are several other things of 
like character, but the historical imagi- 
nation must be allowed some play. 

With the characterization of the two 
main players (Henry II and St. 
Thomas) the author may find more 
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critics. Certain details are constantly 
emphasized, the tallness of Thomas, 
for instance; while we usually seem to 
find Henry II clawing at the rushes 
about the medieval banquet table in 
one of his Angevin fits of uncontrollable 
(or at least uncontrolled) rage. In the 
beginning the characters seem as stiff 
as the figures on a medieval tapestry, 
but as the book moves along, the figures 
become more lively and the character 
of Thomas grows apace. 

It should be stressed that this book 
is not strictly a biography (the blucb 
notwithstanding), but a historical re- 
setting, using the imagination to make 
more vivid the various episodes in the 
life of the saint. The conversations of 
monarch and archbishop upon the dis- 
puted points may probably be a good 
deal closer to the truth than the restate- 
ments of later historians. 

It must be admitted that the work 
does not afford the security of a histori- 
cal biography such as may be found 
in the short sketch by Fr. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., in the Catholic Encylo- 
pedia or in the article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography; but though 
author Duggan may not go about the 
business with all the historical tools 
necessary, his product is certainly an 
interesting one. His St. Thomas lives 
and argues and, whether the reader 
fully agree with the saint’s views and 
decisions, he will undoubtedly learn 
to respect and admire him. L. J. Daty 


THE FABULOUS ORIGINALS 
By Irving Wallace. Knopf. 317p. $3.95 


Who has not felt a pang of regret on 
closing a favorite book because there 
is not more to know about a well-loved 
character? Like the child who wants 
to know at the end of the story what 
happens next, we have all shared the 
wish to further our friendship with fic- 
tional people, from our days with the 
Wizard of Oz to our reading of War 
and Peace. 

It is something like this—the desire 
to cast light on the real-life counter- 
parts of fictional characters—that in- 
spires The Fabulous Originals. The book 
is made up of a series of biographies 
of the real people who were models 
for such famous figures of fiction as 
Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes, Ste- 
venson’s Dr. Jekyll, Poe’s Marie Réget, 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

Delightful in concept, the book is 
delightful and satisfying also in its work- 
ing out. Careful investigation of his- 
torical facts evidently lies behind the 


¢-~ “A mine of information, not to-~- 74 
be found in ordinary Scripture 
commentaries.” 


THE WOMEN 
OF THE BIBLE 


By 
Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber 
Edited by Rev. Brendan Keogh, S.D.S. 


In this book the author ‘“‘is chiefly 
concerned with the women of today. 
Still he does not preach or merely point 
a moral; he is content that the portraits, 
as he draws them, should tell their own 
tale and drive home their own lesson. 
It is true he-dwells much on the differ- 
ent status of women in Scripture and 
modern times; but after that his lessons 
are mainly taught by comment on the 
text itself... . He accepts the principle 
that example is better than precept, and 
he has sought his examples in the first 
of all sources.’—From the Foreword 
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writing, and the author clearly feels 
sure enough of his ground to take a 
position on disputed questions. For ex- 
ample, he rejects, perhaps even mocks 
a little, Adrian Doyle’s claim that Sher- 
lock Holmes was the objectification of 
his father’s own personality rather than 
a fictionalized version of Conan Doyle’s 
teacher, Dr. Bell. Members of the Baker 
Street Irregulars and other devotees of 
Holmes will enjoy the comments on this 
famous controversy. 

At the same time, in treating this and 
other questions of literary background, 
the author never loses a kind of light- 
ness of touch that suits the material 
well. That lightness permits him occa- 
sional theorizing such as the half-serious, 
half-whimsical suggestion that Poe him- 
self may have been the murderer of 
Mary Rogers. The web of logic spun 
to support the suggestion is modeled 
on the theorizing that supports more 
valid historical tracing. 

The avoidance of overponderous de- 
tail also helps to maintain a balance in 
author and reader such that one never 
loses sight of the fictional people who 
inspire the book. Too often in such 
studies, one is led to concentrate on the 
background to the exclusion of the 
literature. Here we are constantly re- 
minded that the immortality of the peo- 
ple described has been bestowed by the 
authors who used their lives. 

The Fabulous Originals will make 
pleasurable reading for anyone for 
whom the men and women of fiction 
are real. CATHERINE McCuE 


THE RESTORATION OF LEARNING 
By Arthur Bestor. Knopf. 459. $6 


Dr. Bestor has done it again. This time 
he brings it off in a much larger book, 
which in many chapters uses materials 
from his first book, Educational Waste- 
lands, to present his argument “as a 
single continuous whole.” Ten chapters, 
however, are completely new. These 
present a definite plan for improving 
education in our American schools. 

The author insists that his book is 
in no sense an attack on American 
schools but solely upon their weak- 
nesses. He is much more temperate in 
his attack on the “educationists,” since 
his correspondence has revealed that 
many of those to whom he applies this 
label are not only in sympathy with 
his approach but are doing everything 
they can to eliminate the weaknesses 
he castigates. 

He is as sharp and bitter as ever, 
though, against the bureaucracy of edu- 












bers of State Departments of Education 
and school superintendents who exer. 
cise a monopoly in determining a num. 
ber of hours in courses of education 
demanded for certification far beyond 
any inherent value that can be claimed 
for them in turning out good teachers, 

The general thesis of the book js 
that the school, like every great social 
agency, has one specific essential func. 
tion for which it was brought int 
being by society and that (except in 
times of great emergency such as war, 
when survival is the issue) it must 
never let itself be diverted from effec. 
tively performing that specific func. 
tion. It should not concern itself too 
much with other supplementary func. 
tions. 

The specific function of the school 
is the making of minds, and the process 
through which this aim is achieved on 
all school levels, elementary, high 
school, college and university, is a 
rigorist regimen of intellectual disci. 
pline in the great fields of knowledge, 
The béte noire of the book is the “Life 
Adjustment” theory and the consequent 
anti-intellectualism it introduces into 
any school in which its basic ideas be- 
come operative. 

Dr. Bestor courageously faces the 
controversy current today in educational 
circles of quantity versus quality. His 
position is that we must meet both 
phases of this issue during the com 
pulsory years of schooling. In spite 
of all the predictions, however, that 
college and university enrolment wil 
be doubled within the next fifteen years, 
he makes a stirring appeal for “stabili- 
zation” of the college population. 

In his view one-quarter of the stu 
dents now attending college should be 
eliminated and sent to vocational 
schools or to work in the world, where 
their learning would be continued 
through practical activities. Their place 
in college should be taken by those 
top high-school students who now do 


not have the financial sources necessary | 


for them to continue their education, 
or who have been so fed up with the 
inanity of the present school curricv- 


lum that they have lost all desire tof 
continue in school. The former group f 
calls for a system of Federal and State f 
scholarships that will make it possible f 


for them to continue into higher edi- 
cation; the latter group calls for a re 
vitalized program of studies. 

In the reorganization this necess- 
tates, Bestor wants no such thing 
the dual system so long characteristi¢ 
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cationists, professors of education, mem. 
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of Europe, one for the classes and one 
for the masses, but he does say that 
“the creation of a dual system [in the 
single school] is the key to the solu- 
tion of the educational problem in the 
United States.” This he suggests can 
be done by the introduction of what 
he calls “review and remedial” grades. 

With these available for the slow 

learners, all pupils would be promoted 
on a chronological basis, but the fast 
learners, by skipping these grades, 
would be ready for college two or more 
years earlier than now. 
' This suggestion of “review and re- 
medial” grades recalls to mind Msgr. 
Elwell’s system now operating in the 
Cleveland parochial schools. In his 
system the fourth and seventh grades 
are called “review and preview” grades, 
with all the essentials distributed in the 
other six. A supervisor from this sys- 
tem told the writer that last year 500 
pupils were skipping one or both of 
these grades. 

With regard to content, the essen- 
tials that Bestor lists in which all pupils 
are to undergo the intellectual disci- 
plines are five: English and foreign 
language, mathematics and science, and 
history. For the Catholic the obvious 
omission is religion. But Dr. Bestor 
never refers to this problem, which is 
admitted by all to be one of the major 
problems confronting our secularized 
schools today. 

In the final chapter when the author 
is making a plea for passing on to all 
pupils the American heritage through 
developing an “understanding of our 
civilization in its various aspects,” he 
lists eight aspects beginning with the 
historical—but religion is not included 
as one of the eight. 

In spite of this one glaring omission 
in analyzing the weaknesses of our 
American schools and proposing a plan 
for their improvement, this writer be- 
lieves that here is one book that merits 
careful study by all planning to take 
part in The White House Conference 
on Education. W. F. CunNINGHAM 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 1954 
St. Martin’s Press. 1608p. $8.50 


This established reference work, now 
in its 91st year, is in essence a hand- 
book on governments, including inter- 
national organizations such as_ the 
United Nations, the Arab League, Nato, 
etc. The most recent edition (which, if 
published in this country, would bear 
the year 1955) includes detailed in- 
formation on the Colombo Plan and 
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the Foreign Operations Agency. The 
information, grouped under the names 
of the respective states, covers a wide 
range of economic, social and political 


data. 


A standard section under each gov- 
ernment is that headed “Religion and 
Education.” The information given in 
this place is often extremely useful in 
the cases of countries from which re- 


cent data are not readily available, Five 
pages are given to describing the Vati- 


can City State. If improvements could 
be suggested it is in the descriptions of 


the religious situation in the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, The reticence 
of the editors at this point is misleading 
rather than enlightening. 

Rospert A. GRAHAM 
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THE WORD 


And He said, Make room there; the 
child is not dead, she is asleep; and 
they laughed aloud at Him (Matt. 9:24; 
Gospel for 23rd Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 





When confronted with the Gospel ac- 
count of some incident, or, as we Cath- 
olics say with more accuracy than we 
suspect, some mystery in the mortal, 
magnificent life of Christ our Lord, a 
Christian man may set himself to re- 
flect on or reason about the incident; 
and that is very good. 

Alternatively, and with the hearty 
encouragement of followers of Christ 
like St. Bonaventure and St. Ignatius 
Loyola, the same man may with his 
natural power of imagination witness, 
as it were, the whole event as if he were 
actually present and a part of it. So he 
will observe the persons who figure in 
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Have you heard ? 


The new AMERICA has picked up 5000 
new subscribers in its first four weeks. Most 
of these have come either because people 
saw the new AMERICA and liked it enough 
to subscribe or because friends told them 
about it. 


Here is a sample of how some have 
helped— 

“With five children still to rear and edu- 
cate I am only able to pay for my own sub- 
scription. But I approached a friend and 
explained the need for more AMERICA sub- 
scribers. He offered to underwrite six neu 
subscriptions for libraries. Enclosed find his 


check for $36.00.” 


Can you imagine how we feel after a letter 
like that? 


Here is another example. On finding that 
twenty of his personal friends—managers, 
attorneys, business owners, supervisors, etc., 
were not subscribers, one subscriber wrote; 


“These men are all fine citizens; they are 
alert to the happenings of our times; they 
read much and they want to read the best. 
I’m sure that after sampling a few copies, 
they will want to include AMERICA in their 
reading every week.” 

He sent a check for $40.00 to pay for 
twenty $2.00 introductory 4 months sub- 
scriptions. 
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the mystery, he will listen to what they 
say, he will watch what they do. And 
this is much better. 

The more vivid, realistic approach to 
a Gospel happening is especially pref- 
erable in just such events as the pres- 
ent one of the restoration to life of a 
dead little girl, because there is here 
recorded by the unerring Holy Spirit 
a certain human sound whose appalling 
value we can estimate only if we really 
hear it pealing and cackling about the 
ears of God’s own Son. 

That sound is the cacophony of 
choral mocking laughter. We ought to 
picture the Saviour of the world walk- 
ing into a room, seriously saying some- 
thing, and then standing there as the 
hoots and guffaws and catcalls make 
their dreadful din. 

It is frightening to realize that the 
Incarnate Word of God (God of God, 
Light of Light) was once heartily 
laughed at during His mortal stay 
among us. Maybe that awful fact is 
consoling, too. 

Possibly there are not many occa- 
sions in the life of an earnest Christian 
layman when he is openly scoffed at 
and ridiculed. However, not a few 
such honest lads (and girls, too) may 
now and again encounter, with sharp 
pain, subtler variations of such searing 
mockery. 

There is the miserable experience of 
failing conspicuously in the discharge 
of an assigned and accepted task. There 
is the sometimes warranted feeling that, 
when one’s back is turned, whispers 
are exchanged and discreet smiles ap- 
pear. There is the unmeasured rebuke 
from the dyspeptic boss and the sting- 
ing complaint from the irate customer. 

Not earthshaking moments, these, in 
a plain man’s life, but distinctly not 
pleasant. And perhaps not altogether 
rare? 

A man who is in some sort humiliated 
enjoys (to use a most inept word) the 
choice of just three different consequent 
procedures. He may magnify and dra- 
matize his hurt, peddle the story of his 
woe to all who will hold still so long, 
and thoroughly indulge the really unap- 
petizing human vice of sef-pity. Or, he 
may fight back at his embarrassing cir- 
cumstances with as much fury or sullen- 
ness or petty invention as the state of 
the’ case will allow. Either way, of 
course, the humiliated one must reason- 
ably expect to grow more resentful, 
waspish and bitter with each passing 
painful day. 

Or yet the devoted Catholic layman 
can turn the whole sour business of 
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odical of enlightment. 
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rsonal humiliation into a form of au- 
thentic good. The operation is purely 
supernatural, naturally, and—sad to say 
_will not at once assuage the crimson 
sting of embarrassment. Nevertheless, 
to conceive clearly that I, whe at some 
moment and in some way become a 
figure of fun, thus stand truly and 
closely in the exalted company of Christ 
Jesus, who was likewise made a figure 
of fun; so to conceive, and then to act 
accordingly, is to draw all the foul 
poison from a wound which may yet 
rankle and burn. 

Objection could be made that beha- 
vior of this last sort involves Christian 
virtue of a very high order. The objec- 
tion must be sustained. Consult St. 
Luke, sixth chapter, fortieth verse. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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A ROOM FULL OF ROSES. Though 
your observer has an allergy to plays 
about adolescents with problems, he 
must admit that the comedy at the 
Playhouse is continuously humorous 
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and interesting. Its humor is intrinsic 
to the dialog and it is interesting for 
reasons Edith Sommer probably never 
thought of when she was writing the 
lay. 

: Nancy Fallon has two husbands and 
two children—a girl by her first hus- 
band, a boy by her second. Her girl’s 
name is Bridget MacGowan while her 
boy's name is Larry Fallon. Her chil- 
dren have one mother and two fathers, 


' a consequence of divorce and remar- 


riage. The reader can take it from there, 
using his imagination to fill in the 
comical, or tragic, situations that may 
be evolved from Nancy Fallon’s rela- 
tions with both her husbands and both 
her children. 

Patricia Neal is the worried mother, 
Betty Lou Keim is her adolescent 
daughter with troubles, Alice Frost is 
an inept, helpful confidante, and Ann 
Whiteside and Warren Berlinger are 
her teen-age offspring. All are compe- 
tent in their roles. 

Guthrie McClintic and Stanley Gil- 


“EE key are the producers, and Mr. McClin- 
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tic directed. Donald Oenslager designed 
the setting. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD, by Anton 
Chekov, has been given a_ beautiful 
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revival by David Ross at the 4th Street 
Theatre. Mr. Ross directed the play, 
Alfred Lehman selected the costumes 
proper for the period of the story and 
Zvi Geyra designed the settings, a 
rather easy task when a play is per- 
formed on a platform stage, where light- 
ing is next in importance to acting. The 
playbill, however, does not mention a 
credit for the excellent lighting that 
provides a wistful atmosphere for a 
drama of frustration. 

A school of opinion, to which the 
writer belongs, holds that the first-rate 
dramatist, as well as artists who work 
in other media, is always a bit of a 
prophet. Few dramatists have been 
more prophetic than Chekov. While 
The Cherry Orchard is an imaginative 
and sensitive country-house drama, it 
is also a picture of a society beginning 
to crumble into chaos. The Czarist no- 
bility is losing its grip, and an ener- 
getic middle class, a rich peasantry, is 
ready to take charge, while an unat- 
tached intellectual, a future Marxist, is 
a pathetic minor character, usually no- 
ticed only when he is ridiculed. 





It is true that we now have the ad- 
vantage of hindsight, but the elements 
of decay and change were present in 
the play when Chekov wrote it. If his 
contemporaries failed to heed the signs 
of disaster, it only proves once again 
that a prophet is seldom honored in his 
own land or generation. Nobody be- 
lieved Noah when he predicted the 
flood. 

It is the portrayal of character in 
decline, a society beginning to wither, 
that gives the play its poignancy, as 
Chekov’s delicacy of thought endows 
it with charm. The cast assembled by 
Mr. Ross, with few exceptions, perform 
their roles with esprit worthy of dis- 
tinguished drama. Your reviewer, baf- 
fled by the Russian names, will make 
no effort to award individual laurels. 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS. To call 
the production at the Alvin a play is 
to handle the term rather loosely. 
Shortly after the curtain rises, however, 
the house begins to roar and shirt but- 
tons start popping all over the place. 
For more people to have more fun at 
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request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
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one time would require a larger theatre. 

The leading character, played with 
refreshing sincerity by Andy Griffith, 
is a young draftee who is just too naive 
to be true; and his foil is a sourpuss 
sergeant impersonated by the versatile 
veteran Myron McCormick. Provided 
with continuously humorous dialog 
often on the Rabelaisian side, they keep 
the audience in a constant frenzy of 
merriment. THEOPHILUS LEWwIs 


FILMS 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE. The 
tragic fact that its leading actor has 
died between a film’s completion and 
its release cannot but distort its impact. 
Particular circumstances make _ this 
doubly true of the present film, a quite 
horrifying study of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

One of the film’s chief exhibits of 
teen-age irresponsibility is a full-dress 
demonstration of a game called “Chick- 
en.” According to the script’s set of 
ground rules, this lethal outdoor sport 
calls for two boys, behind the wheels 
of stolen cars, to’ drive full throttle 
toward a cliff. The first one to jump is 
“chicken.” 

In the film the hero (James Dean) 
rolls out of the car safely at the edge 
of the precipice but the other boy 
(Corey Allen) plunges over to his 
death. The tragic coincidence that the 
greatly talented Dean lost his life in an 
automobile accident a few weeks ago 
gives this sequence an almost unbear- 
ably morbid ring. 

As a whole the picture suffers (as 
do most films about a social problem) 
from insufficient and rather muddled 
motivation. The three problem chil- 
dren (Natalie Wood and Sal Mineo in 
addition to Dean) about whose back- 
grounds we are told anything are 
shown to be primarily victims of par- 
ental delinquency, which is surely not 
the whole story. Also, the girl changes 
with disconcerting suddenness from 
being a callous, excitement-crazed 
member of the gang into a nice young- 
ster in the throes of first love. And 
toward the end the focus of the story 
shifts abruptly from Dean’s serious 
problem of conscience to a climax 
brought about by the third youngster’s 
psychotic behavior. 

Nevertheless, at least on an emo- 





tional level the film is more impreg 
sive and responsible than these resep. 
vations would imply. Its adolescents arg 
acutely and compassionately drawn and 
their unchanneled energy and spirit of 
rebellion is shown to be natural parts 
of the complex business of growing up, 

For adults the picture spells out the 
salutary point that youngsters are seek. 
ing for and receptive to guidance and 
worthy standards of conduct. Gener 
ally speaking, trouble begins only when 
their elders fail them in this respect 

(Warner) 


SCREEN SOAP OPERAS HAVE NOT 
GONE DOWN THE DRAIN: Two 
case studies for the family. 


LUCY GALLANT is a highly-colored 
demonstration of the rewards of Amer 
ican enterprise. A jilted bride-to-be 
(Jane Wyman) takes just ten years tp 
parlay her unused trousseau into 4 
multi-million-dollar department store in 
an oil-boom town in Texas. Her pre 
occupation with a career interferes with 
her romance with a cattleman (Chate 
ton Heston) who, along with almost 
everyone else in the cast, becomes a 
oil millionaire. Finally, however, every: 
thing is worked out satisfactorily during 
an irrelevant climactic fashion show 
which features an even more irrelevant 
guest appearance by Gov. Allen Shivers 
of Texas playing himself. : 
(Paramount) 


SINCERELY YOURS is tailored to the 
admittedly difficult specifications of 
providing a starring role for that unique 
musician-show-business phenomendm 
but certainly no actor, Liberace 
Loosely speaking, the picture is a 1 
make of an old George Arliss vehicle 
The Man Who Played God which com 
cerned a newly deaf pianist who fought 
despair by eavesdropping, through 
binoculars and lip-reading, on the hie 
man crises enacted on the park benth 
below his window. 2 
For present purposes the deafness § 
an accommodating affliction whieh 
comes and goes to fit the hero’s philawe 
thropic enterprises and is guaranteed # 
be cured by a last-minute operatioa: 
The plot is further watered down 
provide the star with a couple of 
mantic interests (rich girl D 
Malone and faithful secretary J 
Dru) and with ample opportunity 
display his controversial style 
philosophy of piano-playing. : 
(Warner) 
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